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existing Situation, with its probable outcome, 
is dwelt on at some length. The penultimate 
chapter on the Celestial capital, towards which 
so many eager eyes are tumed, and where 
thö centre of interest is likely to remain focussed 
for some time to come, may be of use in 
posting the reader in the topography of that 
city. 
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appreciation of the events now in progress in 
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TREFACE. 



This little bopk has been written in response to 
a request from Messrs. Cass^U and CQmpany for a 
populär account of the circumstances which 

t led up to the existing crisis in the Far East. 

^ In its preparation I have kept this point steadily 
in view, and sought to restrict myself to a narra- 
tion of those facts in the relationship between 
China and the European Powers which have 
inflnenced events and tended to bring about the 
present trouble in the Celestial Empire. 

This volume does not, therefore, oontain an 
account of the various Chinese dynasties, neither 
does it include a history of the changes through 
which the Empire has passed during the four 
thousand years of its existence. It presents, in- 
stead, aplain, unvamished narrative of the relations 
between China and G-reat Britain, Bussia, France, 
and Germany, with just so much detail respect- 
ing the Chinese themselves as is necessary to 
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CHAPTER L 

THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE. 

Thb Student who desires to obtain an under- 
standing of things Celestial must approach his 
Bubject with an open mind. Prejudice has to be 
cast off, predilection discarded; all preconcep- 
tions should be abandoned and the reader 
shoold start on his researches with his mind a 
blank. 

China is the home of eccentricity, the land 
of contradictions. In it nothing is reallj that 
which it appears to be. The characteristics of 
the people are different from those of au j other 
rao6j and the most casual inspection of the 
ootuxtry affords an unexpected surprise at every 
tum. The Chinese possess a rationale ex« 
duiiTdly their own^ and while their langoage. 
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customs, and religions differ from those of the 
rest of the world, their methods of reasoning 
Vary yet more greatly. 

Fossessed of a civilisation older tban any 
in the world, many of the observances of the 
Chinese appear barbarous to the Western under- 
Standing. Yet they are able to boast of litera- 
ture which is ancient and ennobling, and their 
moral code (if not their observance of it) leaves 
little to be desired. 

As with the people, so with the country. 
From whatever aspect it be viewed, it displays a 
mass of contradictions and afibrds occasion for 
astonishment. And in this regard the observer 
is at the very outset impressed by the vastness 
of everything connected alike with the coontiy 
and its inhabitants'. China is designed on a 
Scale which not only dwarfs all other countries, 
but almost defies: the ordinary capacity for 
appreciation. It is so easy to talk of millions, 
but a million is a total which it is given tö few 
people to appreciate. If the reader sit down 
and Start counting for himself, he will be 
surprised at the time it will take.him to count a 
inilli5)n.- Assuming;he counts .at t^ie rate of one 
hundred every minute, he wül. score 6,000 in an 
hour. Supposing that his application and seif- 
restraint are such as to enable him to go on 
counting unceasingly day and night, without 
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any interval for rest or meals, he will require 
exactlj 166 hours to complete his million; or 
just under seven days of twenty-four hours each. 
There are approximately four. huudred million 
people in China, to count whom would, at the 
rate above giyen, occupy 2,766 days, or seven 
years and seven months without break 1 A 
moment given to the realisation of the vastness 
of these figures will help to bring about a vague 
appreciation of the dimensions which have to be 
discussed in connection with China, the land 
and the people. 

I have Said that China is the land of contra-. 
dictions. The fact becomes apparent at the 
very outset. We are accustomed to speak of the 
Chinese Empire, to denote the vast region under 
the sway of the ruler who is regarded as the 
"Son of Heaven/' There is no such thing. 
China is not an Empire at all, except in name. 
No.minally a gigantic hierarchy swayed by the 
wiUpf a singl^ .autocrat, it is actually a con- 
glomeration of semi-independent principalities, . 
hjäving but slight correlations -with one.another, 
aqd each. . .CQntrolled by a viceroy or governoj 
Dfrhois to all intents and purposes king. There 
i^ little or . no homogeneity in China. The 
component parts are welded together merely 
by the payment of tribute to the central 
Government, and beyond this liability the 
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provinces may be regarded as separate and in- 
dependent areas. 

The divisions by which China is demarcated 
have been reduced by the loss of sevöral regions 
which in former years were attached to the mis- 
named Empire. Their disappearance does not 
appear to have afiected either the conditions of 
the country or the welfare of the people. Nepal, 
Turkestan, Siberia, Tonkin, Annam, parts of 
Burma and Korea, have all been filched from 
the Son of Heaven by his neighbours with small 
results to the rest of his kingdom, and to-day 
there remains a territory possessing an area 
second to none in the world. Por, though ex- 
ceeded by the Bussian Empire, the tale of that 
brobdingnagian concem includes several million 
Square miles of country which is perpetually 
frozen and utterly useless for habitation or 
industry; whereas most of China is not only 
habitable, but teems with mineral and natural 
resources which supply the means of existence 
for the population. 

The total area of China Covers 4,218,401 
Square miles, being nearly four times as ex- 
tensive as the United States. This vast regiou 
is made up of a number of divisions, which 
are as f oUow : — 
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Square milet. 
Mandiiiria 362,310 ... Big m the Oerman Em- 
pire and AüBtria. 

Moogolia 1,288,000 .. Bigger tbaa the TTnited 

SUtes. 

Tibet 601,500 ... Three ümes m big m 

Germany. 

Jungaria 147,950 ••• Kearly as big aa Spain. 

Eastem Torkestan. 431,800 ... Twioe aa big aa Franoa 

China Proper 1,336,841 ... Biggerthan the United 

Statea. 

Total 4,218,401 

The coantrj of Manchuria, a r^on three 
times as large as Great Britain» lies on the extreme 
north-east of the Chinese Empire. It contains 
a Population of fourteen million people. It is 
divided into three provinces — Helong Kiang on 
the north, Shenldng to the sonth, and Earin in 
the centre. Manchnria is still largelj nndeveloped, 
hnt it is fertile« and said to be rieh in mineral 
deposits. The people are nnconth, manj of them 
being robbers who frequent the different caravan 
rontes in search of plnnder. The chief cities of 
Manchnria are Petnna, Tsitsihar, Earin, and 
Monkden. 

The vast region known as Mongolia comprises 
for the most part a sandy oonntrj covered with 
stonted grass, which forms the happy hnnting 
gronnd of nomadic tribes. There are few towns 
in Mongolia; the popnlation, which nnmbers 
abont 2,000,000, dwell in tents, which they shift 
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from time to time as occasion arises. The capital 
of Mongolia is Urga. 

Tibet lies between British India and Burma 
and Turkestan. It is exceedingly mountainous, 
and is inhabited by a fieree and exclusive people, 
an immense proportion of whora are priests, 
The Population is placed at 6,000,000. The 
capital of Tibet is Lhassa. The country has for 
many years been elosed to Ettropeans. 

Jungaria is a relatively small region lying on 
the börders of Eussian Turkestan and Mongolia. 
It has a population of 600,000. Its capital is 
Kulja. 

Eastem Turkestan, all that remains of the 
one time vast region possessed by China in 
Central Asia, is a wild country inhabited by a 
wild people. The capital is Tarkand. Owing to 
the mountain ranges by which this country is 
surrounded, intercourse with it is restricted, 
and its features are little known. It contains a 
population of 500,000. 

Coming to China Proper, \ve find that it 
consists of eighteen provinces of varying 
size, all densely populated and teeming with 
agricultural and mineral wealth. The pro- 
vinces of China may be classified as fol- 
low : — 

On the nortli are Kansu, Shensi, Shansi, and 
Pechili. 
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In Central China are Sechuan, Hupeh, Honan, 
Anwei, Kweichau, Hunan, and Eiangsi. 

On the south are Yunnan and Ewangsi. 

And on the coast-line to the east are Shan- 
tnng, Kiangsu, Chekiang, Fukien, and Kwang- 
tung. 

Of these Sechuan, with its 166,800 Square 
miles, is bigger than Great Britain and Ireland, 
while Fukien, which contains onlj 38,500 Square 
miles, is oiily as big as Scotland and Wales 
added together. Most of these provinces teem 
with a dense population, which is in many places 
as closelj packed as in London. Thus the in- 
habitants of the province of Shantung average 
557 to the Square mile. Those of Fukien average 
574, and those of Hupeh, 486. 

Of the physical features of China the most 
remarkable are the great rivers, which traverse 
the country in every direction. The most note- 
worthy of these are the Yangtse Kiang, Hoang 
Ho, Sikiang, Peiho, and Min. The Yangtse Kiang 
is the third largest river in the world. It rises in 
the highlands of Tibet, and after a course of 
upwards of four thousand miles, during which it 
traverses the whole of the central provinces, it 
enters the sea midway between Hong Kong and 
Wei Hai Wei. The Hoang Ho, though a vast river, 
is not navigable for any distance. The Peiho, 
Min, and Sikiang are rivers which, though less 
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considerable, open up waterways to a number of 
the most prosperous of the cities of China. 
Besides these main rivers, there are a multiplicity 
of tributarics and canals which form a perfect 
network of Communications, radiating to eveiy 
part of the eighteen provinces. 

In China these waterways supply the chief, 
if not the only, means of intercommnnicatiQn. 
Boads, in the European sense of the term, are 
practically non-existent ; railways are in their 
infancy; and the bulk of the transport of merchan- 
dise and travellers is conducted by means of 
boats. 

Most noteworthy among the numerous canab 
which establish connecting links between the 
rivers is the Grand Canal, constructed six 
hundred years ago by the Emperor Chitsou, 
better known as Kublai Khan« with the 
object of providing a direct waterway between 
Peking and Canton. This canal follows the 
course of the Peiho river from Peking to 
Tientsin, whence it trends southward. It crosses 
the Hoang Ho and Yangtse Kiang and pro- 
ceeds to Hangchau, a distance of 600 miles» in 
nearly a straight line. The Grand Canal has, 
like everything eise in China, beensadly neglected 
of late years, and is in many parts choked with 
weeds. 

Bich as China is in interior waterways, she 
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m equally fortunate in the seaports along her 

coasts. In this respect the country is one of the 

best provided in the world ; nowhere are a finer 

OT safer lot of deep-water harbours to be found. 

From the northem extremity of the Golf of 

Pechili to the Gulf of Tonkin the littoral teems 

mÜi bays and inlets capable of affording shelter 

to yessels of large draught. To name önly a few 

<tf the most important, there are the harbours of 

Kewehang, Port Arthur, Talienwan, Port Adams, 

Wei Hai Wei, Kiao Chau, Nimrod Sound, San- 

mun Bay, Namkuan Harbour, Hinghua, Samsah 

lolet, Amoy and Swatow Harbours, Mirs Bay, 

Bocca Tigris, and Pakhoi Boadstead, besides 

Bumy more. The land routes of China are, on 

;tiie other band, bad and few. They consist 

Budnly of caravan tracks between the chief com- 

loerdal centres, such as that between Peking 

and Säakhta across the Gobi Desert yik Kaigan 

Wd Urga, the Shan-hai-kuan route from Peking 

io the Gulf of Pechili and Manchuria, that to 

Paoting and the province of Shansi, and the 

jieat Asiatic road via Sigan to Jungaria and 

Kbet 

The cities of China are remarkable in their 
nmilarity to one anotlier. All are walled in^ 
tinrngh in most cases the walls have been allowed 
io £eJ1 into a state of ruin. The most interesting 
JB in many respects Peking, the northem capital, 
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SO called to distinguish it from Nanking, the 
Southern capital, which it replaced. Peking is 
in reality a conglomeration of three cities placed 
thns — 




The Upper rectangle represents the Tartar 
or Manchu city, the lower the Chinese city. 
The enclosed space is the "Imperial Forbidden 
City/' containing the palaces and official resi- 
denees of the Emperor and his family. The 
Population of Peking is estimated at about a 
million. The city is in many respects unique. 
The palace buildings are the only ones which are 
more than one storey in height. Except outside 
the foreign Legations, the streets are nowhere 
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paved, the roads are mere earth tracks, drains 
or sanitary arrangements are non-existent, and 
the whole atmosphere is in dry weather per- 
meated by clouds of fine dust from the friable 
soll on which the city Stands. In wet weather 
the roads become qnagmires, in which the wheels 
of carts frequently sink up to the axles, and 
many people have perished by sinking in the 
mnd out of their depth. Communication with 
Peking is difficult. It can be reached by water, 
-tiie ronte aseending the Peiho river from Taku 
to Tungchöw, and thence following the canal to 
the capital ; or by road viä Tientsin and Tung- 
chöw, whence there is an ancient causeway laid 
with huge blocks of granite, which have been 
neglected for so many years that some of them 
are more than a foot above or below the others. 

Next to Peking the most important cities of 
China are Tientsin, Nanking, Hankow, Hang- 
chau, Ningpo, Fuchow, Canton, and Nanning. 
In addition to these, and of only slightly less 
importance, are Sigan, Chungking, Sian Tang, 
Chinkiang, Tsinan, Chingtufu, Suchow, Wuchow, 
and Yunnan. 

The most important coramercial emporium is 
Shanghai, the next in importance being in the 
north Tientsin, and in the south Canton. 
Hong Kong is not a Chinese city, but a British 
colony, and on this account stands by itself . 
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The natural wealth and resoarces of China 
are exceptional, even when viewed with an 
appreciation of its size and population. Its moat 
important articles are, of course, tea and sOk, 
though, owing to the careless preparation of tiie 
plant and the improved methods foUowed m 
Ceylon, the tea trade is decreasing. Besides 
these, China prodnces vast quantities of wax, 
cotton, and rice, which are exported by the 
shipload. 

The best black tea is produced in the provinoe 
of Hupeh, the choicest green in Anwei. The 
inferior qualities are mostly used in the prepant* 
tion of brick tea. The process consists in welding 
the inferior leaf and dast together with macüage 
and water into the form of a brick. Thiia 
prepared, the tea keeps well. It is easily portable, 
and mnch used by the Bussians and people of 
Siberia and Mongolia. In the latter countiy 
brick tea often passes as the Standard of ex- 
change, and serves in the place of a coinage. 

The silk industry of China for some yean 
showed Symptoms of declining even as the tea 
trade had done, but the introduction of filatures, 
where the cocoons are treated by machineiy, 
served to save the Situation, and thanks mainly 
to the energies of the Japanese in this direction 
the China manufacture of silk is on the increase. 

The ease with which the cotton plant is 
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cinltivated in the alluvial lands near tlie great 
me» in South China, where three crops a year 
m byno means unknown, has tended to develop 
ilie qnnning industry in the eountry . The hand* 
Bunde doth is, however, neither as good nor as 
dtt^ble as the Manchester producta and the 
Import of oottons into China from this eountry 
k enormous. 

Another important industry in South and 
West China is the cultivation of the poppy, and, 
aotwithstanding the oft-repeated protest against 
ÜHI itnportation of the Indian drug, the manufac- 
tue of native opium is simply enormous. There is 
fiobably no subjeet connected with China, after 
the mudi nusunderstood religious question, which 
» so misconstrued as the opium question. The 
Oiinese have been a confirmed opium-smoking 
luitionfor centuries. There are, of course, among 
iiiem individuals who, like our own habitual 
drankards, never know when to stop, and who 
injuie their health and become decrepit through 
ttbase öf the drug ; but in the case of the over- 
nikelmiüg majority no ill effects are produced, 
aäd the. opium habit is not indulged in to ezcess. 
Kotwithstanding this, the trade in the drug is 
tvry laige, and quantities are still imported 
from India. 

Besides the articles above enumerated, to« 
baoeö is largely grown in many provinces. 
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as is also sugar in the rieh lands of the 
sputh-east. 

The Chief wealth of China, however, lies in 
her mineral deposits, which appear to be in- 
exhaustible. The development of these has, how- 
ever, only been recently begnn. It is not yet 
realised that China contains more proliiic seams. 
of coal than any other country in the worlcL 
Iron, lead, and copper also abound. Gold is 
worked at a profit in Manchuria, and sali deposits 
are frequent in the north-west provinces. 

Thus we See . in China a marvellous störe 
of wealth, which only awaits that development 
which the indifference of the Chinese falls to 
supply. With the cäpital necessary to exploit 
the mineral deposits, and the energy tp oi^nise 
the available labour, China would probably be- 
come one of the riebest countries in the world. 
It remains to be seen whether reeent events are 
likely to result in an awakening of the country 
to its vast possibilities, or whether the inert 
population will continue in their listlessness,. 
and jesume ifche repressive influence with which 
they have so far succeeded in checking .all 
attempts at enlightenment. , - . 

Turning from the land to the people, we find 
ourselves faeed by the most remarkable jand most 
contradictory race on earth. It isian ahsurdity 
to regard the Celestial as a barbarian. He it 
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(ytiiing of the sort. So f ar from being a savage, 
d 18 a member of a very highly civilised and 
dtnred race/ which in many respects is capable 
t holding its own against the most refined 
kixopean people. The civilisation of the Chinese 
\, jhowever, in marked contrast to that of the 
inropean, and the difference is all the more 
9oentuated by the mental characteristics of the 
mnesr. 

It may seem a bold thing to say, bnt I hold 
liat no Englishman has yet attained a real ap- 
leeiation of the Chinese character. The reason 
>r this is piain. The Celestial is in every respect 
t intelligent as the European, but he works bis 
atelligence on different lines. A brief acqoaint- 
aoe with the subjeet of a Western Empire will 
uaSble one to attain an onderstanding of bis 
hancter and bis train of thought, and by these 
aeaiis one is enabled to forecast bis probable 
oorse of action in a given contingency. With 
he Chinaman it is otherwise. One knows, when 
«lenlating the probable conclusions of an Eng- 
»hman,. that he will indubitably recognise the 
iMst fhat two and two make four» and with this 
cnowledge it is possible to anticipate the line öf 
Msoning he will pursue in a given set of cir* 
MSmstonoes. With the Celestial this reasoning 
i by HO meafis justi&ed. According tb bis 
eatiocination, two and two will as likely as not 
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make five» and to render the Situation the more 
perplexing there is not the slightest constancy 
about his reasoning. Circumstances which will 
cause him to conclude logically that two and 
two make five under one set of circumstances, 
will with equal reason, prompt him on another 
occasion, to satisfy himself that they make three, 
or six, and it is therefore a matter of utter 
impossibility to anticipate the probable trend 
of his mind. 

It is this circumstance that handicaps the 
European in his relations with the Oriental. 
His brain is unfathomable, his course of action 
an uofailing source of surprise, and his attitude 
in variably unexpected. 

The Chinese are descended from the Tartars, 
and they have from time to time been reinforced 
by the Mongol and Manchu hordes which have 
conquered and overrun their country. The 
race is a hardy one, notable for the sturdy 
physique and high intelligence implanted in 
it. The Chinaman is peaceable, intelligent, emi- 
nently sociable, yet exclusive. Ferhaps his most 
marked characteristic is his self-conceit, and the 
arrogance of the better classes is phenomenal. 
Morally the Celestial is a pharii^ee. He is usuaUy 
hypocritical and corrupt, and no things are wid^ 
apart than his principles and his practice. The 
education of the Celestial centres in the study of 
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the writings of Conf ucius and Mencios, moralists 
who wasted mach ink in the enunciation of 
impossible codes of observances; and these he 
devotes the earlier years of his life to leaming 
off by heart, presuraablj with the objeot of 
avoiding them as far as possible in his practice 
ever afterwards* The appreciation of learning 
in China is very high. Scholarship is the only 
pasiq>ort to influenae and power, and its at- 
tainment opens the only door to State employ- 
ment. The officials, from the highest to the 
lowest, are chosen from among the "literati " or 
scholars who have acqnitted themselves best in 
the periodic examinations held at the principal 
cities, where persons of all ages compete in the 
writing of essays and the deciphering of 
complex passages in the writings of the sages 
above referred to. 

Thus it appears that intelUgence is the only 
passpori; to fame, and in theory this is so« In 
practice, however, it by no means follows that 
the most persistent student attains the highest 
honours, and a jndicions Imbe to an examiner is 
a snrer road to scholarly fame than nnlimited 
years of application. In this regard, as in every 
other within the Celestial Empire, the desire to 
make a financial gain overcomes the highest 
principles laid down, and the corruptibility of 
ihe mandarins is such as to make them the 
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senrants of anyone, howerer humble or Ignorant, 
who poesesses the means wkerewith to tempt 
them. 

Fromthe "literati** who have obtained the 
necessary eertificates of ability are chosen the 
Wceroys, govemors, and lesser mandarins, to 
whom the administration of the Chinese Empire 
is entrosted. Birth connts for little in this 
respeot. The son of a b^gar has as good a 
Chance of becoming a ''taotai '' as has the son of 
a State secretarj. The colminating inflnence in 
every respect is the amonnt of money with which 
the candidate is able to bribe the anthorities, 
and the principle entailed in this regard holds 
good throughont his official career. Having 
bribed his examiners and attained the much 
desired certificate of his degree, the newly 
fledged mandarin has to look out for a berth. 
As the posts falling vacant are about a tithe of 
the number of applicants, it by no means follows 
that the holder of a degree will attain offioe. 
That is a question which again depends on his 
means. If he possess the wherewithal to make it 
worth the while of an influential Court official 
to induct him into a magisterial or executive 
appointment, well and good ; and, having been 
appointed, he departs for the scene of his future 
labours, and hastens to avail himself of the 
opportunities which are at length his own. 
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Whatever bis position, he keeps steadily in view 
his duty to himself, which consists in making 
hay wliile the sun sliines. He accordingly sells 
justice without prejudice or favour to the highest 
bidder, and takes bribes from whomsoever offers 
them. When, as generally happens, the plaintiff 
and defendant appearing before bim both 
attempt to influenee his decision^ he consoles 
iiimself for having to disappoint one of them 
by the consideration that the loser will probably 
bribe him further in order to evade the sentence 
passed on him. As soon as he feels his new- 
fotmd power, the mandarin leams to avail him- 
self of his opportunities for uneamed gain : he 
shields evil-doers so long as they share the 
profits of their evil-doing with him, he winks 
at breaches of the law for a consideration, and 
he inflicts drastic penalties on those who have 
been so unfortunate as to offend wealthy 
enemies who are prepared to pay the mandarin 
for their discomfiture. 

Part of the mandarin's duties consists in col- 
lecting the revenue of the province, district, city, 
or parish over which he presides. Simple as 
this Obligation may appear, it becomes extremely 
complicated by his method of action. The 
greater part of the taxes he collects he keeps, 
transmitting to the authorities at Peking only 
such portion as he deems will be sufficient to 
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pacify the Government. A very important duty 
in this connection is to transmit with each pay- 
ment a present to the high official to whom 
he owes his appointment. Were he to fail in 
this, his patron would more likely than not 
represent to the authorities that the defaulting 
mandarin was not suited to his post, and would 
obtain his recall. The payment to the Treasury 
is usually based on the amount which was 
transmitted the previous year. So long as that 
is not reduced, the sum sent, as a rule, satisfies 
the Treasury. 

A mandarin is generally appointed for a 
period of three years. It behoves him, therefore, 
to lose no time in feathering his nest. His 
official salary is, as a rule, ridiculously small — 
insufficient, in fact, to pay the expenses of his 
yamSn, or office. Yet he lives in the greatest 
State, and treats his subjects like dirt. Few of 
those officials who have held employment for a 
year or so are otherwise than wealthy men; 
many are immensely rieh, and all are corrupt 
beyond salvation, 

The venality and greed shown by the man- 
darin class are typical of the Chinese character. 
While taking bribes, levying blackmail, and 
enriching themselves by any means, these char- 
latans pose as being alike virtuous and in- 
corruptible. Their dieta while on the bench are 
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interlarded with moral platitudes from Confucius 
and Mencius, which they enunciate with the 
same unctaoasness as our own Mr. Stiggins used 
to employ when quoting Scripture; and while 
protesting the sense of duty and incorruptibility 
by which they are actuated, their palms close 
shamelessly on bribes, in retum for which they 
would joyfolly barter their souls. 

The example set by the mandarins is foUowed 
by their underlings. The lesser officials, down 
to the yam^n ranners, the prototypes of our 
own police, are all as corrupt and venal as their 
masters. Nothing is impossible at their hands, 
for a consideration ; and there is ample evidence 
that these men will share their ill-gained earn- 
ings with their masters, who readily act in league 
with them, at a price. 

Just as the officials miss no opportunity of 
enriching themselves by devious means, so do the 
masses strive to profit by every means open to 
the unscrupulous. The form in which the lower 
classes attain illicit gain is kuown by a generic 
term which is both expressive and apt. Through- 
out China there is a custom known as ^' squeeze/' 
a Word which signifies an onearned profit or com- 
mission wrung out of another without his know- 
ledge or consent» and this obtains in well-nigh 
every iransaction recorded. Your servant who 
does your Shopping receives a percentage of the 
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purchase money back from the shopkeepers. 
That is his squeeze. He annexes a portion of 
well-nigh every commodity you buy yourself. 
He receives a commission from your landlord on 
your rent, an interest from your banker on your 
account, and a blackmaü from your tailor on the 
cost of the elothes you wear. You pay your 
laundryman hundreds of cash* more than he re- 
ceives, the difference being squeezed by your 
trusted servant ; you give him a Bank of England 
note to change into Chinese silver, he gives you 
less than the exchange value for the same reason. 
Give him a number of letters to post, and he will 
retain and destroy one, so as to profit by the cost 
of the stamps. His squeeze comes of a divine 
right which none dare gainsay. Your interests 
may suffer, but his privilege to squeeze raust be 
respected. 

The extent to which this pernicious custom 
obtains throughout China surpasses belief. None 
are above it ; it is a custom recognised by the 
entire Community. Your compradore {i.e, pur- 
chaser, confidential clerk, one who buys for 
another) makes his squeeze on every transaction 
he negotiates, however well you may treat him 



* A cash is a copper coiu with a Square hole in the middle, 
BO as to enable it to be kept on a slriug. Its value yaries in 
difPerent parts of China, the average being ab out twenty cash 
to one pennj English. 
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and whatever pay he draws. In selling your 
goods he will take a lower price than could be 
got, in Order that he may obtain his squeeze £rom 
the purcbaser. In buying goods he will pay more 
than their value for the same reason. In pass- 
ing goods through the " likin " barriers, or nativo 
customs, he will pay duty on half the quantity in 
Order that he and the castoms officer may share 
the balance as their squeeze. In short, there 
is no limit to the exactions made in furtherance 
of this pernicious cnstom. A Ghinaman does 
nothing gratuitously. He regards his salary 
as a species of retaining fee. His remnneration 
he derives from his opportunities of extorting 
squeeze. And so widespread is the usage that 
it is no uncommon thing for one's trusted house- 
keeper to tamper with the household scales and 
weights so as to ensure short quantities being 
passed as correct, while he shares the profit with 
the vendor. There is no way of evading this 
impost. A Chinaman would seil his grandmother 
for a profit of a few cash. 

The one soft spot in the Chinese conscience 
is his respect for his forbears. Ancestor worship 
may be said to comprise the alpha and the omega 
of a Chinaman's creed. It is the only outward 
manifestation of his religious instinct, and his 
Tcneration for the tomb of his ancestors consti- 
tutes the one touch of f eeling in his composition . 
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Nominally a Buddhist, the Celestial's creed 
troubles him but little ; worship, in the 
Western sense of the word, is unknown to him. 
Superstitious to a degree, he regards fengshui, 
or luck, as the predisposing force in mundane 
things; bat he realises no appreciation of a 
Divine influence or a causation such as cur own 
idea of Providence. His theology rests lightly 
on him, and he is at liberty to concentrate all 
his attention on worldly interests. 

The most important function in a Chinese 
life takes place — to make a bull — after death. A 
Chinese funeral is a very important function, 
and is worked up to for a series of years before 
death. The body is never buried until after a 
period of forty-one days from the time of decease, 
that being the period of mourning, during which 
the corpse is retained above ground, to the grati- 
fication of the friends of the departed and the 
olfactory annoyance of his European neighbours. 
A lucky day having been chosen by the pro- 
fessional soothsayers, and a fortunate spot (which 
may as likely as not be in the middle of a neigh- 
bour's field) having been chosen, the departed is 
buried with marked ceremony, the function being 
celebrated by the feasting of his family and 
friends. Subsequently his tomb constitutes a 
shrine, where the survivors attend at intervals 
and perform their devotions. 
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Despite the squeezing tendency of the 
Chinese« they are, as a rule« scrupulously honest. 
It is a rare thing for a servant to rob his master, 
ezcept by way of extracting a profit on a pur- 
chase or a sale, and he is generally a reliable 
and trostworthy henchman. 

The most remarkable of all the corious traits 
in the Chinese character is his turbidity of 
reasoning. As already stated« two and two do 
not make four in China, and many remarkable 
instances are to be obtained of the eccentricity 
of Chinese thought. What, for instance, can be 
Said of a nation — who used the printing press 
before it was known in Europe, who invented 
gnnpowder, and who possessed a knowledge of 
the sidereal system centnries ago — ^who, when a 
native was killed on the Shanghai- Woosung 
Bailway shortly after the line was opened, in- 
sisted that the engines should have eyes painted 
on the boffers to enable them to see where they 
were going ? How can one regard the proposal 
of the mandarin who, after a railway accident, 
snggested that the dibris should be left where 
it was, and the road reconstructed round it ; and 
who paint circles of black paint on the walls of 
their cities, in order that the people may mistake 
them, at a distance, for cannon, and be accord- 
ingly impressed ? 

Among the many characteristics of the 
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Celestial mind, two stand out in strong relief 
to all the rest. These are the inherent conceit 
of the people and their inborn distrust of 
strangers. It is not difl5cult to account for 
either. The former is the outcome of centuries 
of separate existence, during which no inter- 
course was held with other than allied races. 
The latter is due to the repeated overrunning of 
China by hordes of people more virile than the 
Chinese, who succeeded in bring the race under 
subjection. From the earliest relations between 
the Chinese and Europeans these traits have 
been freely exhibited, and they exist as fimily 
to-day as was the case three centuries ago. 
From his earliest childhood the Chinaman is 
taught to believe that the Chinese are the domi- 
nant race of the world, and that all others are 
mere barbarians, who cannot corapare with them 
in point of culture and refinement. Foreign 
methods he regards as mere subterfuges 
adopted from the lack of the necessary ability 
to understand his own; and the contrast be- 
tween Celestial and European ideas, instead of 
arousing interest in the Chinese mind, only 
evokes a feeling of contempt for their inferiority. 
The Chinese social System is, in short, a 
System of make-believe. It deceives no one, but 
is invariably pretending to be what it is not, and 
while controlied by the meanest instincts poses 
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as belog actuated by the purest aims and highest 
virtues. China is the land of fraud and sham, 
where the people despoil each other without 
pity or hesitation. Conscience is an unknown 
attribute in the Chinese character. Thus is the 
Chinaman baffling to the European. He is 
without the pale of accepted civilisation, and the 
complexities of his nature are such as to cause 
him to be regarded as an enigma incapable of 
Solution. His very sentient instincts are opposed 
to Western nature ; he is endowed with a lack 
of sensitiveness extraordinary in the callousness 
it conveys. A Chinaman will endure suffering 
which to a European will entail the utmost 
torture with un unruffled countenance, and the 
indifference with which he undergoes punish- 
ment or suffers death is almost unnatural in its 
degree. 

His mental attributes are as accentuated as 
hifi physical characteristics. He seems to have 
a kink in his brain which constricts his train of 
thought and diverfcs his reasoning from a 
straight line. It is as impossible to get a straight- 
forward answer to a question from him as it is 
to extort the truth. He is, moreover, so strongly 
wedded to his system of reasoning that he never 
forsakes it. Of the many cases of Chinese who 
have been educated in Europe, and who have 
absorbed an appreciation of European ideas, no 
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Single one has ever yet adopted these to his own 
use. All have retrograded to the Celestial 
philosophy and returned to the home of their 
ancestors.there to become absorbed in the Celestial 
chaos and forget the refinements of which they 
have tasted. I am not acquainted with a single 
instance o£ a Chinaman who has become 
expatriated. The hold of the Chinese idea is too 
strong on them to permit of their exchanging it in 
favour of another System, and so the Chinaman 
remains to-day as Chinese ob he was f our thousand 
years ago. 

The Government of China is an instance of 
extreme centralisation which falls in the object 
f or which it is devised. The country is nominally 
vested in the Emperor, who is regarded as the 
father of his people. He is thought to stand 
between his subjects and God, and his official 
title, *' Son of Heaven," bears testimony to the 
veneration in which he is supposed to be held. 
The word of the Emperor is law, and as such 
obeyed to the furthest limits of the Empire. 
As a matter of fact, most of the Imperial 
edicts issued fail in their purpose and are openly 
evaded by the highest öfficials in the land. 

The Emperor is aided in his supervision of 
the country by six boards or Councils, each of 
which is, subject to the Emperor's will, supreme 
in its department. These boards are as foUow: 
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The Civil Office, in which is vested the conferriug 
of distinctions, the granting of precedence, and 
the honouring of distingoished Citizens; the 
Board ofBevenue, which is the Chinese equivalent 
of cur own Treasnry ; the Board of Bights, con- 
cemed with ritual, the Organisation of State 
fiinctions, and questions of Court etiqnette; the 
Boards of War and of Works ; and the Board of 
Panishments, which is the most fully occupied, 
and metes out sentences on officials who have 
fallen under the ordinances of the law or given 
offence to their superiors. In addition to these 
siz Boards, there is another which was created, in 
1861, on the appointment of foreign Ministers to 
Peking hj the Powers. It hecame necessary to 
arrange a means by which these Ministers could 
confer with the Chinese Government. To accord 
the right of audience with the Emperor, as is done 
in all other countries where diplomatic represent- 
atives are placed, would have been to outrage 
the exclusive susceptibilities of the Chinese. A 
new board was therefore constituted, under the 
name of the Tsungli-Yamßn, or Foreign Office, 
which comprised at first three and later on eleven 
members, and serves as a buffer between the 
Government and the foreign representatives. 

The System of government which exists in 
the eighteen provinces has already been outlined. 
Each province is placed in charge of a viceroy or 
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govemor — a high mandarin who has friends at 
Court ; and he in turn is aided by a treasurer, a 
chancellor, a judge, a "taotai" or Superintendent, 
and a number of magistrates. All these are 
mandarins of varying degree. Each is responsible 
to his immediate superior, and eacli intent on 
making the most of his opportunities in his own 
interest. They are, with few exceptions, greedy, 
cruel, ignorant, intolerant, and arrogant. The 
only means of dealing satisfactorily with them is 
through the medium of bribes, and they are as a 
class utterly venal and untrustworthy. 

The following are the sources of revenue in 
China: The land tax levied on all agricultural 
land (which is the most productive source of 
income), the salt duty, the opium tax, the native 
customs, the "likin" or transit dues, and the 
Imperial maritime customs. The last named 
represent the duties of 6 per cent. collected on 
all foreign merchandise imported into China. 
The " likin " and native customs are the media 
of much extortion on the part of the mandarins. 
Both are extorted from the trading classes at 
their pleasure, and the amount charged is fre- 
quently double that authorised by law. The 
impost of these numerous taxes tends to restrict 
trade in the interior, and the commerce with 
other countries is considerably handicapped by 
the excessive duties imposed. It is instructive to 
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[lote that in regard to the land tax it has been 
ihown by Sir Nicholas Hannen that, whereas 
the area of the nine agricultnral provinces 
imonnts to four hundred miUion acres, on which 
she anthorised tax should produce a total of 
}hree hundred million taels,* or fifty million 
pounds Sterling, the actual amount received 
ander this head at the Board of Customs in 
1896 was thirty-one and a half million taels, or 
£5^250,000! There can be no question as to 
khe tax having been coUected to the füll. The 
balance — eight-ninths of the total — found its 
way into the pockets of the mandarins, where 
It remained. 

Slight as is the f oregoing sketch of the land 
md the people of China, it should serve to 
Impress upon the reader the marked contrasts 
Uike in the customs, observances, and mental 
sharacteristics of the Chinese, as compared with 
[>ther nations. In order to appreciate properly 
fche history of China, and the events which have 
led up to the present crisis in that country, it is 
necessary to bear these facts in mind, and to 
remember that the Chinese are a people apart 
Erom others, that their methods of reasoning 
are difierent from our own, that their intelli- 
gence as compared with that of Western 

* A tael is a piece of silvcr weighing an oance, and approxi- 
tuAelj woith three Shillings and f ourpence. 
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nations is warped, and that tbeir ideals are 
such as are entirely out of sympathy with 
those of the people of Europe. 

If the reader will make a mental note of 
these circumstances, he will be able the better 
to realise the actual condition of thiugs in China, 
and to arrive at a true appreciation of one of the 
most remarkable problems the world has ever 
8een. He will not be able to appreciate the real 
character of the Chinaman, for the reason that 
this is a feat utterly impossible to the European. 
It requires an Oriental mind with an Oriental 
training to realise the refinements of the Oriental 
character, and the Englishman is best qualified 
to obtain a vague notion of the Celestial who 
realises that a complete understanding of bis 
mental equilibrium is to hira impossible. 



CHAPTER II. 

MODERN CHINESE HISTOEY. 

China possesses a history which goes back 
more than four thousand years. The Emperor 
Hwangti, the first of whom any record 
survives, ascended the throne 2,637 years before 
Christ, and his successors have continued the 
line of Sons of Heaven in sequence, interrupted 
bnly by revolutions accompanied by changes of 
dynasty. The history of China contains a record 
of conquest and reconquest at the hands of 
various hordes who have in turn subdued the 
Chinese and enforced their sway over them. 
But the biilk of the chronicle involved, which 
partakes largely of the nature of a romance, is 
irrelevant to the issue under consideration. For 
the purpose of the present volume it is necessary 
only to detail such incidents in Chinese history 
as led up to and are connected with the inter- 
course between the Celestials and Europeans, 
I aad the representatives of Occident and Orient 
l did not come into contact until China already 
I possessed a history of extreme antiquity. 
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After being overrun by the Mongol con- 
queror Kublai Khan, the empire came under 
the sway of a Mongol dynasty, which endured 
for nearly one hundred years. It was during 
this period that the first European traveller 
visited China, in the pei'son of the famous Marco 
Polo, an Italian merchant, who found his way to 
Peking in 1275. Having paid two visits to the 
Flowery Land, where he was well received, he 
returned to Europe and wrote his famous travels, 
which to-day supply a delightful picture of 
mediseval thought. After Marco Polo's time, 
China remained practically unvisited by 
Western travellers for upwards of two centuries. 
Meanwhile another revolution occurred, the 
Mongol dynasty being replaced by a line of 
emperors rejoicing in the generic title of Ming, 
which endured for three centuries; and while 
under their auspices China was visited by a 
Portuguese traveller, one Don Fernand Perez, 
who also wrote his experiences, which still sur- 
vive. In 1581 a party of Jesuit missionaries 
found their way to the Flowery Land, where 
they set about making converts to Christianity ; 
while a number of Portuguese traders landed in 
the south and oceupied the Island of Macao, 
where they entered into trade with the Chinese. 
In 1616 the Manchus left their country and 
descended on China, with the result that they 
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succeeded in placing that empire under their 
sway. The Manchu dynasty obtained possession 
of the Celestial throne in 1644, and a line of 
nine emperors has upheld it tili to-day. It was 
during the reign of Chitsou, the first of these, 
that the initial attempt was made by European 
countries to open up relations with the Celestial 
Empire. 

In 1634 a Captain Weddell brought his ship 
to anchor off the estuary of the Canton river, 
which he subsequently aseended, and discovered 
Canton. He appears to have been, upon the 
whole, well reeeivedby the natives, who regarded 
him as a curious species of animal, for whose 
wares they eagerly bartered tea, silk, and other 
native produce. In due course Weddell returned 
to England with a cargo of curios, and the first 
shipment of tea to this country attracted a great 
deal of attention. 

Shortly after the opening up of relations 
with the Chinese by the English, the Eussians 
sought to attain friendly relations with the 
Chinese. The conquest of Siberia in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth Century had made 
Asiatic Eussia contiguous to the Chinese frontier 
over a length of three thousand miles, and the 
Tsar Alexis sought to improve the occasion by 
arriving at an understanding with the Son of 
Heaven. His efforts were rebuffed and his 
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overtures rejected. Saccessive emissaries to 
the Court of Peking were cavalierly treated, and 
tlie Chinese assumed so arrogant an air towards 
their neighbours as to prevent any friendship 
between the two. Meanwhile a series of ßussian 
emissaries continued to exploit Siberia, and 
Crossing the limits of Eussian soil raised Settle- 
ments south of the Amur river within the area 
under Chinese dominion. After thus extending 
the empire of the Tsar for several years, the 
Eussians were opposed by the Chinese, by whom 
they were discomfited, and by the Treaty of 
Nerchinsk, signed on the 27th August, 1689, 
Eussia undertook to retire to the north of the 
Amur and to restore the region she had occupied 
to China. This ineident is noteworthy as being 
one of the very few occasions on which Eussia 
has given up territory she had already occupied, 
and it affords evidence of the relative strength 
of the Chinese of those days in triumphing 
over the emissaries of the Tsar. 

On the accession of Peter the Great, in 
1689, that monarch sought to obtain an under- 
standing with China, and to tliis end he 
despat ched a mission, under one Eberhardt 
Ysbrand Ides, to Peking. Ides was well received 
by the Emperor Kanghi, and obtained from him 
several privileges, including the right to Station 
a priest in the Celestial capital to administer the 
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rites of the Greek Church to such persons as 
followed its teacliing. Thus it came about that 
a missionary was officially installed in Peking, 
a conrse which the Eussians have never re- 
pealed. The mission of Ides was followed by 
that of Captain Leon Ismaloff, who, accompanied 
by M. de Lange, arrived in Peking in 1719. 
After remaining some time, Ismaloff, having 
obtained permission to Station a resident 
Ambassador in the capital, returned to St. 
Petersburg, leaving de Lange as Eussian repre- 
sentative in that city. As soon as Ismaloff had 
depart^d, de Lange was treated to various 
indignities by the Chinese. He was detained in 
the house which had been set apart for his use, 
and was not permitted to go into the city. A 
Caravan which Peter sent to trade with the 
Chinese was dismissed to the Mongolian frontier, 
de Lange was bidden quit the capital, and 
told to inform his Imperial master that any 
future intercourse between the two countries 
would be restricted to the Siberian border- 
land. 

Notwithstanding this rebuff, the Eussians 
remained firm in their intentions of despoiling 
the Chinese. In 1746 one Cherikof established 
fortified posts on the Amur river, and he was 
followed by Captain Golovkin, who demanded 
ihe right of free navigation of that river for 
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the Eussians, a demand which was promptly 
refused by the Chinese. 

Towards the close of this Century the United 
States made its firsb attempt to open relations 
with China. The Pacific coast of America is 
much nearer to China than is that of Great 
Britaiü, and the Americans, hearing of the 
wealth and resom-ces of Cathay, sought to 
reach that country with the object of developing 
trade there. Accordingly an American vessel, 
the EmpresB, sailed for Canton in 1784, and 
commenced trading with the Chinese, and 
the commerce between the two coantries 
thus inaugurated has continued and increased 
ever since. Two years later Captain Shaw 
was appointed first TJnited States Consnl 
for China, and under his auspices a trade in 
American cotton was started with China. 

The attention which had been drawn to China 
by the importation of tea into England and 
the accounts of Captain Weddell's experiences 
served to interest the traders of this country 
in the Chinese. In 1793 it was decided by 
George III. to send an erabassy to Peking to 
open friendly relations with the Emperor, and 
Lord Macartney was chosen as Ambassador. 
He sailed from Portsmouth in September» 
and arrived at the entrance to the Peiho the 
foUowing August. He took with him a 
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large and valuable collection of presents, 
and was received witli every honour by the 
Chinese, who escorted him up the river 
and accompanied him to Peking, where he was 
received by the Emperor, Keen Lung, in fiill state 
at his hunting lodge at Jehol. The mandarins 
and.officials were by no means friendly in their 
attitude towards Lord Macartney. They regarded 
him as the emissary of a barbarian people, and, 
resenting the honour accorded him of an audience 
at the hands of the Emperor, did all they could 
to prevent the ceremony taking place. 

They were, however, unsuccessful. Their 
representations that the British envoy would be 
expected to undergo various indignities before he 
was permitted to enter the Imperial presence, and 
that he would be required to perform the triple 
prostration, known as the " kow-tow," when re- 
ceived, did not deter Lord Macartney, who replied 
that the Emperor had notified his willingness to 
receive him, and that he had made up his mind 
to go, and would pay him the same respect as 
he would pay to his own sovereign ; but that he 
would not humble himself or take any steps 
which might be unworthy of the representative 
of the King of England. 

Lord Macartney was accordingly received by 
Keen Lung in the gardens of his palace, and he 
was bidden to a banquet at which the Emperor 
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ate at the same table with him. No direct re- 
sults were, however, attained by tbe mission, its 
acbievements being merely an exchange of 
friendly sentiments, all opportunities for discuss- 
ing politics or negotiating a treaty being pre- 
vented by tbe hostile activity of the mandarins, 
all of whora were higlily indignant at tbe hononrs 
which were sbowered on the representative of a 
nation of foreign barbarians. 

Lord Macartney, after a final audience with 
tbe Emperor, took bis farewell, and retumed 
overland to Canton, wbence he sailed for Eng- 
land. His journey across China was marked by 
a constant exhibition of unfriendly feeling and 
contempt, by the natives, many of whom hurled 
abuse in unmeasured terms at the Ambassador as 
he progressed. Thus, owing to the anti-foreign 
attitude of the Chinese, the first British envoy 
retumed from China without having attained 
more than an interchange of compliments with 
the Chinese Emperor. 

While the British embassy was being re- 
ceived at Peking the relations between the Eng- 
lish traders who were congregating at Canton 
and the natives were becoming strained. The 
people of Kwangtung were a masterful and 
jealous race, who held all foreigners in the utmost 
contempt, and insults and indignities were con- 
stantly hurled at the " barbarians *' who had ven- 
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ired among them intent on trade. The Cbinese 
ad, however, heard of the feats achieved by the 
»reigners elsewhere. Their conquest of the 
ative princes of India was noised abroad, and the 
elestials came to appreciate the fact that their 
isitors were a sturdy and resourcef ul race, whom 
i might not be easy to repel. With true 
*riental diplomacy, therefore, they resolved to 
ivait events and bide their time iintil a suitable 
pportunity arose for ridding themselves of their 
nwelcome colonists, and an air of outward friend- 
lip, if not of esteem, was maintained. Mean- 
hile the British merchants increased at Canton 
iid their trade grew, and the home Government, 
icouraged by these facts, determined to foUow 
p the embassy of Lord Macartney by the 
ßspatch of a second envoy. The Ambassador 
bösen was Lord Amherst, who left England on 
16 8th Tebruary, 1816. Lord Amherst was 
iiarged with the concluding of a commercial 
reaty between China and England, to settle 
lie conditions under which trade might be 
ondacted between the two countries. 

Lord Amherst does not appear to have 
ossessed the qualifications most necessary to 
diplomatist. He seems to have been short- 
empered, impulsive, and obstinate, and to have 
acked patience and persistence. He duly arrived 
it Tientsin, and found the mandarins strongly 
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opposed to the object of his mission. They pro- 
tested that there was no need for a commercial 
treaty, and asserted that the Emperor could not 
under any circumstances consent to grant an 
audience except on condition that the envoy 
would agree to perform the "kow-tow** and 
abäse himself before the figure of the Son of 
Heaven. More than this, they demanded that 
previous to entering the Imperial presence Lord 
Amherst should hurable himself before a paint- 
ing of the Emperor Kiaking, who had succeeded 
Keen Lung on the throne. 

To these demands Lord Amherst replied that 
he was the accredited Ambassador of the ruler of 
England, who was quite as powerful a monarch 
as the Emperor of China, and that he would 
continue his journey to Peking and there seek 
an audience with the Emperor in such manner 
as was due to the represent^tive of the ruler 
of England. Accordingly the mission found its 
way to Peking, accompanied by a Chinese escort 
bearing, unknown to the British Ambassador, a 
flag on which was an inscription in Chinese 
characters signifying '' tribute bearer." The 
party were thus regarded by the Chinese 
through whom they passed as a deputation 
from a tributary ruler conveying presents to 
the Emperor of China. 

On arriving at Peking the question of the 
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"kow-tow" was agaiii raised, with the result that 
Lord Amherst announced bis firm determination 
not to perform the required geDuflexion. Some 
friction followed, of which the mandarins availed 
themselves to make a scene, in the hope of 
causing Lord Amherst to withdraw. He was 
informed that unless he consented to the 
'*kow-tow" he would be sent out of the country 
forthwith, without having seen the Emperor. 
The Ambassador replied that he was williog to 
go, but would not submit to what was required. 
On seeing that he was firm in bis determina- 
tion, the mandarins waived the question, and 
Uie party was escorted to the Yuen Ming Yuen 
Palace, where the Emperor was. They arrived 
in the early moming, bot and tired and travel- 
Btained. Lord Amherst was informed that 
the Emperor would receive bim immediately. 
Patigued by the joumey, and wearied by the 
interminable wrangling he had endured, he 
leplied that he was unfit to attend the Emperor 
until he had rested and partaken of refreshment. 
The mandarins sought to persuade him to alter 
bis pnrpose, without result. High words were 
exehanged, but to no purpose, and the Ambas- 
«idor threw himself on a bench in search of rest. 
On thiß the mandarins returned to the Emperor 
aad gave their version of Lord Amherst's atti- 
tode; and in obedience to Kiaking's command 

L 
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again sougHt tbe Ambassador and bade bim 
enter tbe Imperial presence. Tbe command bad 
no effect, and Lord Amberst refused to move ; 
wbereupon tbe Duke Ho seized bim by tbe arm 
and sougbt to lead bim out. On tbis tbe Am- 
bassador became angry and lost bis temper, and 
pusbing tbe Duke away be declared tbat no 
power on eartb sbort of force sbould make bim 
move. 

Tbe mandarins again retumed to tbe 
Emperor, to wbom tbey gave tbeir report, 
wbicb was doubtless not particularly favourable 
to tbe Britisb Ambassador. Immediately after- 
wards tbey conveyed to bim tbe message tbat 
tbe Emperor was greatly annoyed at bis conduct 
and bad ordered bis immediate departure. 

Tbe precise details of tbis incident will 
probably never be known. Wbetber Lord 
Amberst's failure was due to bis own action 
or wbetber be was purposely irritated by tbe 
mandarins witb tbe object of securing tbe 
end arrived at it is impossible to say, but 
tbere is no doubt tbat Lord Amberst was very 
sbort witb tbe ' Cbinese, and tbe temper be 
displayed was unwortby of bis bigb position. 

Tbe repulse of tbe second Britisb embassy 
naturally encouraged tbe mandarins in tbeir 
anti-foreign attitude. Tbis rebuff was regarded 
as a triumpb for tbe exclusive party, and its 
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atcome was to be seen in the increased high- 
andedness o£ the officials towards the British 
3ttlers at Canton. The arrogance of the man- 
anns towards the merchants at this period was 
ery great. In 1821 a boat belonging to a 
tritish warship was attacked and several of the 
rew wounded; nor could any redress be ob- 
uned at the hands of the officials. Foreigners 
rere not allowed to trade with the natives with- 
ut a licence, which was charged for at a pro- 
ibitive rate, and no women were allowed to 
uid. Nor were the merchants permitted to 
eside at the scene of their labours ; they were 
ompelled to remain at Macao. In 1830 a 
pedies of agreement was arrived at under which 
esidence was allowed to a certain number of 
B^chants and their families at Canton, but 
hey were not permitted to enter the city. 

At this period the bulk of the Canton trade 
NW in the hands of the East ladia Company, 
irliich had fitted out vessels for the China traffic 
dborÜy after the possibilities of the venture 
)ecame known. The first Europeans who had 
aaded in China had been struck by the large 
iiea of land which was devoted to the culture 
li the poppy, and the extensive manufacture of 
ypmn. was manifest to every new arrival. The 
äinese^ with very f ew exceptions, smoked opium 
Just as they do now, and the demand 
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for the drug was large and increasing. Under 
these circumstances the East India Company 
sent a cargo of Indian opium to Canton, and 
the natives speedily showed their appreciation 
of the drug, which was purer and more skilfully 
prepared than the China product. 

The trade in opium between the Chinese and 
the Europeans developed rapidly, much to the 
chagrin of the mandarins, who resented the 
presence of the foreigners and viewed anjthing 
which might tend to increase trade or bring 
about closer relations with grave displeasure. 

In 1800 the Viceroy of Kwangtung, an 
avowed hater of foreigners, issued an edict for- 
bidding the importation of Indian opium, his 
real object being to bring foreign trade to a close ; 
and several of the powerf ul mandarins repeatedly 
protested against the traflSc on the score of its 
being injurious, the real reason being that they 
were themselves cultivators of the poppy and 
that they desired to protect the sale of the 
Chinese drug by the exclusion of the foreign. 

Thus was the trade with Canton carried out 
under many difficulties, and in 1834 the home 
Government decided not to renew the expiring 
charter imder which the East India Company 
traded with China, in the hope that by thus 
encouraging private enterprise the existing diffi- 
culties in the way of trade might be overcome. 
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In Order to allow o£ the supervision of our 
trade with Canton the Government decided to 
appoint a British Superintendent, whose duty 
shonld be to guard British interests and protect 
British traders in China. The person chosen for 
this important post was Lord Napier, who reached 
Canton shortly before the expiration of the 
Company 's charter. He was instrueted to foster 
British trade by every means in liis power, to 
attempt to open up other trading centres in China, 
to seek to establish friendly relations with the 
Peking Government, and to arrive at an under- 
standing with the Viceroy at Canton. The 
British Superintendent had therefore a task of 
eonsideräble difficulty before him, and it must 
be confessed he was not particularly fortunate 
in his attempts to perform it. 

Immediately on arriving at Canton Lord 
Napier announced his arrival to the Viceroy of 
tiie province in a letter he handed to one of 
the lesser mandarins, who forthwith refused to 
forward it ; nor would the Chinese officials 
have any dealings with the British agent, who 
was handed an urder forbidding him to enter 
the city and requiring his immediate return to 
Macao. The Chinese by their action showed 
that they regarded Lord Napier's arrival as an 
attempt to overcome their antagonism to foreign 
interconrse, and they evinced a strong disposition 
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to take matters into their own hands with 
the object of ridding themsel^ves of the hated 
Europeans. In their action the mandarins were 
supported by that ignorance which has always 
been on their side. They possessed not the 
slightest knowledge of the influence, wealth, and 
resources of a Power whose subjects they desired 
to expel from their shores. The various products 
of British ingenuity and mannfacture which they 
had become acquainted with in the course of 
trade with ns had not served to cause them to 
realise the superiority of our attainments ; and, 
without suspecting that antagonistic action might 
bring about a series of reprisals which would cost 
them dear, the Chinese sought only an excuse on 
which to give the order for the driving of the 
'' foreign devils " into the sea. 

It is, of course, open to the moralist to argue 
that the Chinese, being an ancient and in- 
dependent nation, had the absolute right to 
decide with whom they would hold intercourse, 
and that the British traders had no right to 
intrude their presence and force their wares on a 
protesting people. But one must look deeper 
than this in order to rightly gauge the Situation. 
An increased trade, with the opening for the 
occupation of a surplus population, is a necessity 
vital to the existence of a great empire, and in 
opening up trade relations with the Chinese 
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England, besides carrying ont a natural law, was 
benefiting the Celestials by introducing to them 
manj products of civilisation of which they had 
hitherto remained in ignorance. Again, in their 
commerce with tbe Chinese the British sought 
no nnjust privileges. They demanded no terri- 
tory, and sought no interference with the native 
prejudices. All that was demanded was the 
right to trade in China, a right which should 
beloDg to the people of every nation in turn. 
The Chinese, on their side, disUked the Europeans 
because they spoke a different language, had a 
different complexion, and were not Chinese. 
Instigated by the mandarins, they insulted the 
foreigners at every opportunity, and their at- 
tempts to expel them from the country were 
only frustrated at the cost of war. Such being 
the Situation in Canton in 1834, it is no wonder 
that events moved quickly and rapidly became 
acute. The large import of opium and other 
articles of foreign manufacture naturally caused 
a drain of silver from South China necessary to 
make up the balance between the value of the 
Imports and exports. On realising this the 
mandarins expressed themselves greatly alarmed, 
and, realising that it would be f utile to prohibit 
ihe export of silver, they decided to stay the 
eontinued import of foreign wares. Opium, 
being the most costly and most important 
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Import, was the article fixed on for protest. The 
Viceroy accordingly issued a mandate forbidding 
the import of opium under heavy penalties. A 
series of protests from Lord Napier were un- 
availing. Much friction occurred, and ended in 
the imposition of numerous fresh restrictions on 
European trade, which necessitated the closing of 
the river to British vessels and the withdrawal 
of all Chinese from British employ. On the 
passing of these measures the foreign Com- 
munity at Canton found their occupation gone. 
They accordingly retired from that city, and 
retreated to Macao, where Lord Napier died, it 
is Said of disappointment and vexation, shortly 
after. 

After an interval, the Chinese agreed to allow 
commerce to be renewed with the proviso that a 
Superintendent of Trade should not be imposed 
on them, and when Captain Elliot, who had 
been appointed to succeed Lord Napier, arrived 
at Macao he was compelled to solicit permission 
to reside at Canton. His request was granted 
on condition that he would be content with the 
Status of harbour master, and that he would not 
require to be treated as a Government official. 
He was further notified that he would have to 
abide by any regulations which the mandarins 
might impose. 

Immediately after the arrival of Captain 
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Elliot the Viceroy of Kwantung died, and he was 
succeeded by a certain Commissioner Lin Tsisoo, 
who was even more antagonistic to foreigners 
than liis predecessor. Captain Elliot soon 
found his position to be intolerable. After a 
series of disputes with Lin, who treated him as 
an underling, he retired to Macao and sent a 
request home for the despatch of a fleet. 

Lata in 1838 a British squadron arrived in 
Chinese waters, and Captain Elliot, going on 
board the flagship, retumed to Canton, off which 
the vessel anchored. He was promptly addressed 
in regard to the importation of opium, and in 
response to a demand from Commissioner Lin, 
issued a notice prohibiting British merchants 
£rom importing the drug into China. To make 
this notice effective he stated that he should 
refrain from interfering even if the Chinese 
were to seize any opium which arrived. This 
notification was foUowed by another from the 
Viceroy denouncing the opium traffic, and de- 
manding that all chests in störe should be 
delivered over to the Chinese authorities forth- 
with, in Order that they might be destroyed. 

In response a considerable number of chests 
were delivered to the Viceroy, who refused to be 
satisfied, and threatened to attack the foreign 
settlement unless the whole of the opium in 
Canton was handed over forthwith. This notifi- 
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cation was supported by Captain Elliot, who 
ordered that the British merchants should 
deliver their stock of the drug to him. In 
the result over 20,000 chests were given over 
to the Superintendent, who passed them on to 
Commissioner Lin. 

Encouraged by the success of his anti-f oreign 
policy, the Viceroy issued an edict requiring that 
sixteen of the principal British merchants should 
be delivered over to him, in order that they might 
be pnnished for having imported opium into the 
country. On hearing of this Captain Elliot 
ordered the British colony to retire from Oanton 
of Macao. The British factory was closed and 
abandoned, and a message sent home asking for 
more ships. 

Meanwhile the Viceroy, overjoyed at the 
success of his tactics, lost no time in celebrating 
his victory by further insults. He sent a letter 
to the Queen, couched in most offensive terms, 
calling on her to stop the export of opium to 
China for evermore. This, as much as the report 
sent home by Captain Elliot, determined the 
Government to employ drastic measures in order 
to bring the Chinese to their senses. It was 
fully time. Lin, determined not to lose the 
ground he had gained, took measures to prevent 
supplies reaching the English at Macao ; where- 
upon the colony retired to the uninhabited island 
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of Hong Kong. Frequent fights took place 
between the Chinese and the British, in one of 
which a native was killed. Lin demanded the 
surrender of the sailor who had committed the 
act, which was promptly refnsed. A notice was 
thereupon issued calling on the Chinese to attack 
the British wherever found. The British vessels 
off Macao were repeatedlj attacked, and an 
English merchant, venturing ashore unattended, 
was seized by the Chinese and imprisoned. Two 
men-of-war thereupon ascended the river and 
threatened to bombard the forts unless the 
prisoner was at once released. The Chinese, 
frightened at this prompt action, handed their 
prisoner over ; but they sent a garbled account 
of the transaction to Peking, stating that there 
had been a hard fight and that the Chinese had 
beaten the English. The Emperor Taoukwang 
was greatly impressed by this, and ordered that 
" English trade should at once be put a stop to/' 
Matters then quieted down to a state of armed 
neutrality between the British and their tormen- 
tors, pending the arrival of the promised expedi- 
tion, which was charged with the punishment of 
the Chinese and the arrangement of a modics 
vivendi. It arrived in June, 1840, consisting of 
fifbeen men-of-war and twenty-five transports con- 
veying a force of 4,000 troops. The arrival of this 
fleet served to produce another announcement 
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from the Viceroy, who proclaimed a large reward 
for the capture of any Englislimaii and a sum of 
twenty thousand doUars for the capture or 
destruction of a British man-of-war. 

The British fleet, under the command of 
Admiral Sir Gordon Bremer, thereupon blockaded 
the Canton river, while a squadron sailed north 
and oceupied the island of Chusan. The Canton 
river forts were also bombarded and ^ken, and 
the Admiral then produced a letter written by 
Lord Palmerston which he was charged to have 
delivered into the hands of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. This he tendered to the various mandarins> 
all of whom refused to accept it. Efforts made 
to ensure its being forwarded at Amoy and 
Ningpo met with the same result. The mandarins 
had been forbidden to hold intercourse with the 
English, and they obeyed the order to the letter. 

Unable to get rid of his missive, Sir Gordon 
Bremer decided to deliver it himself , and he sailed 
northwards to the mouth of the Peiho, where 
he was met by a mandarin sent to discover 
what he wanted. The mandarin duly accepted 
the letter, which he undertook to deliver into the 
Emperor's hands, and, deeply impressed by the 
presence of the British fleet, he provided it with 
supplies. Things thus began to assume a more 
satisfactory appearance ; but Captain Elliot, who 
accompanied the fleet as political agent, showed 
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great weakness in being imposed on by the pro- 
tests of the mandarin, who persuaded him that 
an agreement for a friendly settleraent could be 
more satisfactorily arrived at at Canton than 
wonld be possible at Peking, Captain EUiot 
accordingly ordered the fleet to retum to Canton, 
withont having achieved anything beyond giving 
the Peking authorities a momentary fright. Had 
he persisted in visiting the capital there is little 
doubt but that an agreement might have been 
negotiated which would have tended to benefit 
the British traders materially. By retuming 
southwards the alarm raised at the capital was 
allayed, and Chinese arroganee asserted itself 
once again. The departure of the British fleet 
from Taku was the signal for further antagonism 
on the part of the Chinese. Commissioner Lin 
was recalled in disgrace as a punishment for 
having failed to disposeof the British at Canton. 
A high mandarin named Keshen was appointed 
to suceeed him, and he lost no time in issuing 
proclamations eneouraging the Chinese to insult 
and annoy the English at every opportunity. 

Becognising that the only way of arriving at 
a modm vivendi with the Chinese was to treat 
them with a high hand, Captain Elliot gave 
Orders for an attack to be made on the Bogue 
forts. Captain Thomas Herbert thereupon 
bombarded the batteries on the 7th January, 
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1841, and occupied them with maxked results. 
Keshen sued for peace, and offered all sorts of 
concessions. He was prepared to pay a large 
indemnity, to cede .the island of Hong Kong, to 
hold personal commtinication with the British in 
the future, and to permit the foreigners to deal 
direct with the central Government. Hong Kong 
was proclaimed a British possession on the 26th 
January, 1841, and things looked encouraging. 
But, with the native insincerity of the Chinese, 
Keshen was not really repentant; he sought 
only to temporise while preparing fnrther action 
against the foreigner. Within a few days of 
his friendly overtures he received an edict from 
Peking thoroughly in aceord with his predilec- 
tions. He was instrueted to "destroy the 
foreigners without remorse." - He was further 
ordered to seize the leaders of the invaders and 
send them to Peking, in order that they might 
he caged and exhibited to the people there. 

In response to these Orders Keshen replied 
that it would rejoice him to obey, but that the 
Chinese forces at his disposal were insufficient 
for the task. This confession entailed his recall 
anddisgrace; and he was replaced by a mandarin 
named Eleang, who promptly refused to ratify 
the undertakings given by his predecessor, 
and deelined to hold converse with the British 
representative. 
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Whereupon Sir Hugh Gough, who had just 
arrived in China, came upon the scene and 
hastened to bring the Chinese to their senses. 
He advanced on the forts surrounding Canton 
and carried them, capturing two hnndred heavy 
guns in the Operation. In a very short space of 
time every Chinese port along the river was 
taken. The Chinese thereupon begged for an 
armistice, and this was conceded while the 
mandarins reviewed their position. They 
realised the hopelessness of their attempting 
to resist the British troops ; but they also knew 
that Taoukwang, ignorant of the resources of 
the invaders, would not consent to negotiations 
with the barbarians. They accordingly decided 
to treat the English with continued contempt. 

As soon as the attitude of the Chinese was 
nnderstood an advance was made on Canton, 
which was taken without loss. On the news of 
this catastrophe reaching Peking, Eleang was 
recalled, degraded, and senteneed to execution, 
the penalty being subseqnently remitted in 
favonr of exile. The English thereupon retumed 
to Canton and reoccupied the deserted f actories ; 
and the Chinese, realising for the first time the 
strength of their visitors, resumed commerce 
with them with every outward symptom of good 
wiU. 

The mandarins, however, dared not report the 
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real facts to tlie authorities at Peking, and the 
Emperor Taoukwang continued to vent his ire 
on the insolent barbarians. He gave Orders tbat 
no intercourse should be held with them, and 
issned a decree awarding the penalty of death to 
anyone who traflScked with the English. These 
measures had an immediate effect ; Captain 
Elliot was publicly insulted in Canton. He at 
once issued a notice requiring all foreigners to 
withdraw, and this was done just as the Chinese 
opened fire on the British vessels in the river. 
Sir Hugh Gough then advanced on the city and 
destroyed the native shipping, including a 
number of war junks ; while the Chinese sacked 
the British settlement. 

Realising that it was absolutely neeessary to 
teach the Chinese a lesson, Sir Hugh Gough 
commeneed Operations in earnest. He advanced 
with the entire force and attacked Canton, which 
was defended by thousands of natives, who had 
placed guns on all points of vantage. The 
British force, two thousand strong, effected a 
landing without loss, and speedily carried the 
enemy's position, putting them to flight at a 
cost of seventy lives, while the Chinese lost 
several hundred. Canton thus lay at the mercy 
of the foreigners, and the mandarins again 
changed their tactics, and offered to make any 
concessions required. Captain Elliot accepted 
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the undertaking, and ordered a oessation of 
liostilities just as Sir Hugh Gough was about to 
wsault the city. The terms agreed on were that 
the Chinese shonld pay a fine of six million 
doUars, and that the British troops shonld be 
withdrawn to a distance of not less than sizty 
miles from Canton. Thus the wily mandarins 
attained their object in preventing the British 
from entering the city at a cost which was 
ridiculonsly inadequate for the offences com- 
mitted. It is only fair to add that, while Captain 
EUiot was thus easily hoodwinked, the military 
Commander appreciated the Situation at its true 
value, and protested that the Chinese would 
never behave themselves until by the occupa- 
tion of Canton we had convinced them of the 
futility of opposing the presence of foreigners 
in their vicinity. 

Captain EUiot thought otherwise, and the 
indemnity having been paid the British were 
withdrawn, leaving the Chinese masters of the 
Situation. It was at this juncture that Sir 
Henry Pottinger, who had been nominated to 
succeed Captain EUiot as Plenipotentiary in 
China, arrived at Canton. He brought with 
him instructions to obtain, if possible, an inter- 
view with the Government and arrange friendly 
relations between the Courts of Peking and 
London. 
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On learDing particulars of the attitude o£ the 
Chinese, Sir Henry Pottinger set seil from 
Canton in August, 1841, witli a strong body of 
troops. He made for the city of Amoy, which 
he attacked and captured afber a brief resistance. 
This procedure was, to say the least, curious, 
since we were at the time at peace with China, 
and had only just arrived at an understanding 
for the resumption of commercial relations. 
With the people of Amoy we had no quarrel 
whatever. Yet we attacked them without notice, 
and occupied a city where we possessed neither 
commercial nor political interests. 

The defence offered by the Chinese on this 
occasion appears to have been remarkable, as 
evidenced by the reports of several of the British 
officers present.* "The batteries were admir- 
ably constructed," writes one, " and manned by 
Europeans no force could have stood before 
them." " Let the Chinese be trained and well 
found with European implements, and depend 
upon it they will prove themselves no con- 
temptible foe." Another witness says, "The 
batteries were never completely silenced by the 
ships' guns, and it is believed they never would 
have been.'* The place was actually taken by a 
landing party, which attacked the forts in the 
rear while the ships were keeping the attention 

♦ Quoted in Bonlger's " History of China," p. 221. 
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of the defenders from the sea. As the British 
clambered into the forts the Chinese fled, but 
their officers stood their ground and took their 
own lives, as our men approached with the object 
of making them prisoners. 

Notwithstanding the fall of Amoy, the man- 
darins refused to hold communication with the 
British. All that could therefore be done was 
to Station a small garrison on the island of 
Knlangsu, commanding the eity, and Sir Henry 
Pottinger then continued his progress north- 
ward. The island of Chusan was occupied for a 
second time. Ningpo was next attacked and 
taken without resistance, the people remaining 
indoors and notifying their Submission by notices 
posted all over the town. 

Thus in a remarkably short space of time the 
British found themselves in possession of three 
important points along the Chinese coast line, 
and they naturally expected that the success of 
their drastic action would humble the Chinese 
and result in the opening of negotiations by the 
central Government at Peking. But this ex- 
pectation was doomed to disappointment. The 
Peking authorities did nothing. Taoukwang's 
only action was to degrade various officials and 
replace them by others charged with the repulse 
of the invaders. 

The outbreak of the Afghan War at this 
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period prevented the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments requisite for the continuation of Sir 
Henry Pottinger*s plans. An enforced rest was 
thus necessitated, and for a series of months the 
British troops remained at Ningpo idle. This 
cessation of hostilities served to encourage the 
Chinese, and in March, 1842, they attempted to 
retake Ningpo. The British were surprised by 
some 1,200 Chinese braves, who feil upon them 
without waming. Sir Hugh Gough speedily 
placed himself at the head of his men, and suc- 
ceeded in driving the natives off with consider- 
able loss. 

It was at this juncture that the British 
Government sent out fresh instructions to Sir 
Henry Pottinger. He was ordered to cease his 
attacks on the Chinese coast line, and make for 
the capital, where, it was urged, a display of 
force would speedily bring the Government to 
its senses. A fresh body of troops was sent out 
to strengthen the British force, and Sir Henry, 
thus reinforced, sailed northwards and entered 
the Yangtse Kiang, with the object of creating 
an advaneed base on his extended line of 
advance. Woosung was seized without diffi- 
culty. Shanghai feil into the hands of the 
British without fighting, owing to the flight of 
the inhabitants. Chinkiang, after desperate 
fighting, was entered with a loss of forty killed 
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and 180 wounded, and occupied; and Nanking 
snrroonded, as a preliminary to its capture by 
assault. The prospect of seeing the ancient 
capital of China fall into the hands of the bar- 
banans was too mnch even for the arrogance of 
the Chinese. Taoukwang sent instructions for 
negotiations to be opened, and the British force 
settled down on the banks of the Yangtse Eaang 
while one Elepoo, a high-class mandarin specially 
despatched for the purpose from Peking, held 
parley with Sir Henry Pottinger with a view 
to arriving at an understanding for the re- 
sumption of friendly relations. 

Sir Henry Pottinger thereupon placed before 
him a series of demands which would alone 
justify him in abandoning hostilities. They in- 
clnded the appointing of a high official with 
authority to negotiate and conclude a treaty 
between China and Great Britain ; the compen- 
sation of all British subjects who had suffered 
loss from the action of the Chinese ; the procla- 
mation of friendly relations on terms of equality 
between China and Great Britain ; and the 
cession of territory for the accommodation of 
British merchants. 

In response to these demands a Commission 
consisting of three high mandarins was ap- 
pointed, charged with the conduct of negotia- 
tions, and after numerous Conferences a treaty 
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was eventually drawn up embodying all the points 
required, which was duly signed by the Chinese 
Oommissioners and Sir Henry Pottinger on 
board the British ship Cornwallis, off Nanking, 
^n the 29th August, 1842. The treaty was 
speedily ratified by the Emperor Taoukwang, 
who appeared to realise the necessity for culti- 
vating a modus vivendi with the irrepressible 
" barbarians " ; and thus was obtained the first 
Convention between Great Britain and the 
Celestial Empire, recognising the inalienable 
right of the f ormer to send her subjects to reside 
and trade in China under such protection as is 
usually accorded by one civilised Power to the 
subject of another. 

The principal provisions of the Treaty of 
Nanking were as foUow: The opening of 
Canton, Amoy, Puchow, Ningpo, and Shanghai 
to British trade; the cession of the island of 
Hong Kong in perpetuity to Great Britain; 
the payment of an indemnity of six million 
doUars in recompense for the opium destroyed 
by Commissioner Lin ; the payment of a 
further sum of three million dollars in settle- 
ment of debts due to British merchants from 
Chinese traders ; the payment of twelve million 
dollars in discharge of the cost of the Operations 
necessitated by the unfriendly attitude of the 
Chinese ; the publication of an amnesty 
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througliout China; the opening of communi- 
cation between the British and Chinese Govern- 
ment authorities on subjects of common interest. 

It is to be noted that several points of first 
iraportance were omitted from this treaty. 
Nothing was said with regard to direct com- 
mnnication between the respective Governments, 
the right to Station a British Minister at 
Peking, or that of obtaining an audience at 
the hands of the Eraperor. Nor was any men- 
tion made of the right of travel in the interior ; 
these matters being allowed to remain unsettled 
until the negotiation of the Treaty of Tientsin 
sixteen years later, 

While Great Britain had thus been forcing 
herseif on China, Eussia had commenced that 
forward movement which she has continued 
without intermission for upwards of four cen- 
tnries, by dint of which she has gradually 
brought the whole of Northern and most of 
Central Asia under her dominion. Commencing 
with the conquest of Western Siberia in 1580, 
Russian exploiters rapidly ventured further and 
further afield, founding Settlements and building 
towers as they went, nntil by the beginning of the 
seventeenth Century the whole of Siberia and the 
maritime borders of the Sea of Okhotsk came 
mider the sway of the Tsar. After annexing 
the territory previously held by the nomadic 
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tribes who form the aborigines of these regions, 
the Eussians, yet unsatisfied in their craving 
land liunger, crossed- the Amur river and 
entered Chinese territory. The venture was a 
simple one. The two empires are contiguous 
for some four thousand miles, and the common 
frontier is destitute of any well-marked line 
of demareation. 

The invasion of China by Eussian free- 
booters greatly angered the Celestials, who 
promptly sent an army to repel the unwelcome 
intruders, with the result that on the 27th 
August, 1689, was signed the Treaty of 
Nerchinsk, in which Eussia undertook to with- 
draw from Chinese soil and never again to 
attempt to enlarge her territories in North- 
eastern Asia. 

After the signing of the Treaty of Ner- 
chinsk the Eussians sought to open fiiendly 
relations with the Court of Peking with varying 
success, and several missions were sent from 
St. Petersburg to attempt to achieve this object, 
though without success. Meanwhile, Eussia 
continued her efforts to absorb the whole of 
Asia — Kamchatka was seizedin 1707 — and made 
repeated efforts to arrive at an understanding 
with the Chinese Emperor without obtaining 
anything more than polite rebuffs. 

The signing of the Treaty of Nanking 
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therefore gave this country considerable advan- 
tage over other nations in regard to its relations 
with China, and the year 1843 saw Great 
Britain trading under privileges whicli no others 
had been able to obtain, The only intercourse 
existing at this period between China and other 
foreign states was that carried on by a small 
Dutch eolony at Macao, and an occasional ex- 
change of tea and silk for Bussian produce 
finding its way to Peking in Caravans, whose 
presence was rendered possible by the payment 
of heavy bribes to the mandarin. 

Thus may we take the signing of the Treaty 
of Nanking as the incident which marks the real 
Start of European relations with China, and 
from it may be said to date the chain of events 
which, after attracting for many years the atten- 
tion of the great Powers, has culminated in the 
present debäcle. It remains to deal with the 
sequence of events which have led up to this 
erisis, and I propose to attempt this in a fresh 
ehapter. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE ADVENT OP THE POWERS. 

The Operation of the Treaty of Nanking served 
for a time to render intercourse between the 
foreign merchants and the native traders more 
harmonious. The mandarins, profiting by the 
lessons they had been taught, refrained from 
persecuting the Europeans, nor did they meddle 
with their trade, beyond levying various nnjost 
imports and seeking to enrich themselves by the 
exaction of bribes. The period immediately fol- 
lowing the arrival of the British at the ancient 
eapital of China was a stonny one. In 1842 a 
rebellion broke out in Kashgar, which caused the 
Chinese many years of labour to suppress, and the 
Taeping rising, which started in South China in 
1860, and plunged nearly one-half of China in 
civil war for fifteen years, served, for a time at 
least, to divert the attention of the people from 
theincubus of the hated " foreign devils" among 
them. 

Soon af ter the signing of the treaty it was 
decided to despatch consuls to the newly opened 
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treaty ports^ for the purpose of protecting British 
trade and looking after British interests. The 
step was resented by the nativcs at Canton, 
always a turbulent lot, and in 1846 a riot broke 
out, which was with difficulty quelled. In the 
following year a more serious outbreak occurred, 
in which a number of Englishmen were attacked, 
many of whom only barely escaped with their 
lives. 

Whereupon Sir John Davis, who had sue- 
ceeded Sir Henry Pottinger, determined to give 
the Celestials a lesson. On the 8rd of April he 
started with two regiments from Hong Kong, 
and having efTected a landiug at the entrance to 
the Canton river took possession of the batteries 
there, and then went up river and repeated the 
Performance on the forts off the city. Having 
possessed himself of these points of Vantage, he 
demanded that Canton should forthwith be 
thrown open to foreigners, and that they should 
be permitted to go about the country without 
interference. 

Keying, the chief mandarin, immediately 
assented to these conditions, and Sir John Davis, 
sutisfied at the success of his efforts, withdrew 
to Hong Kong, with a pledge that the city 
should be opened to Europeans on the 6th of 
April the following year. How it came about 
that the British Plenipotentiary was content to 
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wait a year for the required concession is not 
known, but he appears to have returned to Hong 
Kong well satisfied with the result of his Opera- 
tions. It does not appear to have dawned upon 
him that the Chinese are only amenable to fear, 
and that, while they are ready to agree to any 
terms when they find themselves hard pressed, 
they invariably repudiate such pledges as they 
have given as soon as the threatened punishment 
is obviated. Such is nevertheless the case, and 
the principle might with advantage be studied 
by some of the statesmen to-day concerned in the 
conduct of negotiations with the Chinese. 

The arrival of the appointed time saw no 
preparations for the opening of Canton. Ap- 
proached on the subject, the mandarins replied 
that owing to the temper of the native population 
they would not dare permit foreigners to enter 
the city, for fear they might be attacked. Every 
possible reason and many excuses were offered, 
but it was manifest that the oflScials were deter- 
mined not to carry out their undertaking of the 
year before. Sir John Davis had retired. His 
successor, Sir John Bowring, had come out 
instructed to avoid further trouble with the 
Chinese, and the question arose, How was the 
Situation to be dealt with? Possessing some 
knowledge of the Chinese character, he was of 
opinion that the only chance of maintaining an 
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understanding with the people was by dint of an 
exhibition of readiness to repeat the lessons of 
the past year at the least provocation. He 
embodied this view in a report he sent home, 
which was replied to by Lord Malmesbury, who 
sent definite Instructions that "all irritating 
discnssions with the Chinese should be avoided, 
and the existing good understanding in no way 
imperilled/' 

The Viceroy of Kwangtung at this period 
was one Teh, and to him Sir John Bowring 
wrote asking for an appointment, in order that 
the Situation might be discussed and a means of 
arranging the existing difficulties arrived at. 
The Viceroy returned a vague answer, in which 
he expressed bis inability to grant an interview. 
The British Plenipotentiary thereupon sent bis 
private secretary to endeavour to interview Yeh 
and arrange for a formal meeting. He failed to 
obtain access to the great man, and returned 
with a verbal message stating that Yeh refused 
to be bound by Kejring's pledges to open Canton 
to the British. All that the Viceroy offered was 
to accord an interview to the British officer at a 
warehouse outside the city walls. To this Sir 
John Bowring replied that he could not consent 
to meet the Viceroy elsewhere than within the 
city of Canton ; to which Yeh replied that " as 
his offer had been declined, he assumed that Sir 
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John Bowring had changed his mind and no 
longer desired an interview." 

On receiving this message Sir John proceeded 
to Shanghai, in the hope of being able to come 
to an understanding with the mandarin there, 
but that personage refused to have dealings with 
him on the ground that Yeh had been specially 
appointed to deal with the foreigners at Canton, 
and matters must remain in his hands. 

And so the Chinese continued their tactics 
of delay and evasion, and Sir John Bowring 
remained helpless at Hong Kong. Matters came 
to a crisis in 1856. 

On the 8th October of that year a lorcha, a 
species of sailing-boat, named the Arrow, which 
plied between Hong Kong and Canton, belonging 
to a British owner, commanded by a British 
captain, and sailing under the British flag, was 
boarded by a party of mandarins while at anchor 
in the Canton river. The flag was hauled down, 
and the crew carried off to prison. On hearing 
of this indignity Mr. Parkes, the British Consul, 
sent a protest, addressed to Yeh, demanding that 
the crew of the Arrow should be at once released, 
and that any charges urged against them should 
be brought before him in his consular Jurisdic- 
tion. Yeh sent a reply justifying the seizure of 
the vessel. He released nine of the twelve men 
seized, and declared that as one was a well-known 
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criminal, and the others his abettors, they would 
be detained tili furtber notice. He made no 
attempt to justify tbe breach of international 
law comprised in the insult to the British flag, 
and refnsed to discuss the circumstances under 
whicb the Jrrow had been impounded. 

This high-handed action rendered reprisal im- 
perative. Sir John Bowring communicated with 
Sir Michael Seymour, who was in command of 
the China Squadron, and he sailed up the river 
and, after dismantling the fort«, anchored off 
Canton. An Ultimatum was then sent to Teh, 
notifjing that unless he at once released the 
prisoners the public buildings, defences, and 
ships at Canton would be destroyed. 

To this message Yeh made no reply, where- 
upon the Canton forts were seized, and the 
battleships placed so as to bring their guns to 
bear upon the city. Teh's only answer was the 
issne of a manifesto calling on the Cantonese to 
resist the foreigners, and offering a reward of 
thirty doUars for every Englishman killed. 

Sir Michael Seymour then began to bombard 
the city. The wall was soon breached and 
entered. The forts were destroyed, and a large 
number of war junks bumed and sunk. On 
the 12th November four hundred guns were 
captured. 

The Chinese appeared in no way discouraged 
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by these events. A few British who had become 
separated from their companions were seized, and 
their heads, after being cut off, paraded through 
the streets of Canton. The defence made was 
maintained with unabated vigour, and Sir 
Michael Seymour realised the necessity of ob- 
taining reinforceraents. He accordingly sent 
home for 5,000 men, while the Chinese exercised 
their ingenuity for means to destroy their 
enemies. An attempt was made to poison the 
whole of the population of Hong Kong by putting 
arsenic in the bread, but this was fortunately 
discovered. 

The temporary cessation of hostilities during 
the wait for reinforcements served to encourage 
the Chinese in their resistance. Yeh took means 
to spread highly coloured reports of numerous 
victories throughout the country, and insisted on 
his ability to rid China for ever of the presence 
of the hated foreign devils. The bittemess thus 
imported into the struggle served to make the 
British all the more determined, and to gain 
them the sympathy and support of the French 
and American traders who had relations with 
Hong Kong. 

The application for reinforcements was 
replied to by the despatch of 1,500 men 
from England and a number of men from 
the Madras Army. These were placed at the 
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disposal o£. Lord Elgin, who was appointed 
Commissioner to deal with the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and he säiled from London early in 1357. 
Unfortunately the oulbreak of the Indian 
Mntiny rendered the delay of the troops sent 
imperative, and it was not nntil the middle of 
September that the force arrived at Hong Kong. 

Lord Elgin's instructions were extremely 
clear. He was directed to demand reparation 
for injuries to British subjects ; the carrying out 
of the clauses of the Treaty of Nanking ; com- 
pensation for losses incurred by the merchants 
at Canton ; the consent of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to the stationing of a British Ambassador 
at Peking ; the revision of the Nanking Treaty 
with a view to encouraging the growth of 
trade, and the granting of access to Chinese 
cities, and the providing of facilities for British 
vessels to visit and trade with the chief ports of 
China. 

Before setting about the attainment of this 
portion of his mission Lord Elgin decided to 
deal with the trouble existing at Canton. He 
accordingly invested that city, which, after a 
feeble resistance, capitulated. A last attempt 
was then made to bring Yeh to reason, withoat 
snccess. The mandarin remained unapproach- 
able and contemptuous to the end. The city 
was accordingly occupied, Yeh captured and sent 
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to Calcutta on board a man-of-war, and Canton 
placed under the rule of one Pihkwei, aided by 
a Commission consisting of one Frenchman and 
two Englishmen. 

Having restored order at Canton^ and made 
that place possible to the continued conduct of 
French and English commerce, Lord Elgin 
tumed bis attention to the more important 
portion of bis programme. His efforts to bring 
about an nnderstanding with China were sup- 
ported by Baron Grros, in diplomatic Charge of 
French interests, who announced his intention of 
co-operating with Lord Elgin, and the allied 
fleets sailed northwards to the entrance of the 
Peiho, where they arrived towards the end of 
May, 1858. 

On reaching the Taku forts the allied fleets 
snmmoned their Commander to surrender. 
Eeceiving no reply to this demand, the ships 
bombarded the forts at short ränge, with the 
resnlt that the Chinese garrison evacuated them 
and fled. The forts were then occupied by the 
Allies, while the fleets proceeded up river as far 
as Tientsin, where Lord Elgin and Baron Gros 
took up their quarters in the city. 

The ease with which the Allies forced their 
way up the river, and the calmness with which 
they entered Tientsin, which had never been 
occupied by a foreign force before, served to 
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impress the Celestials deeply. The people 
comported themselves civilly, and the news of 
the Allies' success produced an immense Sensa- 
tion at Peking, where the Emperor Hienfung 
was horror-stricken at the failure of his forces 
to disperse the impudent '* foreign devils/' The 
Chinese were at this period as ignorant of 
Enropeans as were they of the Chinese, and» 
having no appreciation of the immensely 
superior forces in the hands of the inyaders, the 
Celestials gave vent to their indignation in no 
measured terms at the impudence exhibited in 
forcing themselves on their country. But the 
Chinaman is no good at fighting an uphill battle. 
He is easily cowed, and when worsted seeks to 
regain his position by cimning rather than by 
arms ; and finding the Allies in possession of the 
country, notwithstanding all efforts to repulse 
them, the people accepted the Situation awhile, 
and the officials were instructed to temporise. 

Two high mandarins were accordingly sent 
to negotiate with Lord Elgin and Baron Gros. 
They arrived charged with the task of getting 
rid of the invaders forthwith. The method 
chosen in order to attain this end was to agree 
to everything the European leaders asked and 
grant their demands, so as to ensure their prompt 
departure, reserving the right of subsequently 
refusing to keep the pledges giTcn. This policy 
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has been repeatedly practised by the Chinese in 
their dealings with Europeans. Their arrogance 
and conceit are such that they will make any 
concessions which may serve to rid them of the 
presence of the hated foreigner, and in the 
negotiations conducted at Tientsin in 1858 the 
Mandarins Kweilyang and Hwashana conceded 
everything asked with the air of men who 
positively welcomed the presence of the 
foreigners they really hated. 

Thus was the famous Treaty of Tientsin 
negotiated, a covenant agreed to by the Chinese 
merely as a subterfuge to attain a desired end. 
It forms the magna charta of foreign rights in 
China, and, if it is ever enforced to the fuU, will 
entail the opening of that vast country to 
foreign residence and trade. It was signed on 
26th June. 

The most important provisions of the Treaty 
of Tientsin are as foUow: The sending of 
ambassadors and diplomatic agents to Peking ; 
the right of Europeans to trade in the conntry ; 
the right of British subjects to travel in all 
parts of China ; the payment of the cost of the 
war by the Chinese ; thejyüWsion of the tariff ; 
and the opening ^j^froanchow, Kiungchow, 
Newchang, Tai^rajJrTungchow, Chinkiang, and 
Hankow to foreign trade, in addition to the 
ports already opened under the Treaty of 
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Nanking; Besides these provisions, the treaty 
contains an nndertaking that they will not in 
future nse the word "barbarian" in reference 
to British or European subjects trading in the 
country. 

The question of appointing an ambassador 
to reside at Peking produced mach discassion; 
and, though the point was conceded, the man- 
darins begged that the appointment should be 
deferred awhile in order that the necessary pre- 
parations for so novel a departure might be 
made. To this representation Lord Elgin 
agreed, and the question was allowed to stand 
over until the treaty should be ratified twelve 
months later. 

A similar treaty to that concluded with 
Great Britain was arranged with Baron Gros 
on behalf of France ; and the Allies, very fool- 
ishly, thereupon bid farewell to the courtly 
mandarins, and returned to the sea, well con- 
tented with the apparent success of their 
venture. 

But they reckoned without their host. The 
readiness of the Chinese to agree to the demands 
made had been due, not to any wish to arrive 
at a friendly understanding with the "bar- 
barians/' but to a desire to get rid of them; 
and as soon as this object had been attained the 
Celestials set about making preparations for 
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the further discomfiture of the foreigners. 
Hundreds of workmen were sent to reann 
the forts at the entrance of the Peiho. New 
defences were constructed with the object 
of preventing access to the river, Secret 
insti*actioiis were sent to the mandarins at 
Canton, and these speedily resulted in the pub- 
lication of a fresh series of edicts bidding de- 
fiance to foreigners and encouraging the natives 
to insult and annoy them at every opportunity, 
The lot of the Europeans at Canton thus became 
worse than before, and the example set in the 
capital of Kwangtung was imitated at the 
various treaty ports. Thus matters continued 
until March, 1859, when Mr. Frederick Bruce, 
who was charged with visiting Peking for the 
purpose of exchanging ratifications of the Treaty 
of Tientsin, as agreed, sailed from Hong Kong 
for the Peiho river. He was preceded by a 
flotiila in command of Admiral Hope, which 
arrived at the Taku forts on the 17th June. 

Admiral Hope found that the Chinese had 
spared no pains in rendering the navigation of 
the river impossible. The entrance to the river 
was closed by a row of stakes, beyond which a 
heavy boom had been constructed, and on a 
boat being sent ashore with an officer charged 
with interviewing the natives he was peremp- 
torily forbidden to land. 
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The Admiral had tberefore no Option bnt to 
employ force. On the 25th June he proceeded 
to remove the iron stakes which impeded the 
entrance. This having been successfully accom- 
plished, he moved his ships up to the boom, and 
as soon as he did so he found himself nnder a 
hail of shot and shell from the forts. Two 
gonboats were sunk, many were damaged, and 
an attempt made to take the forts by a landing 
party failed with the loss of more than 300 
men. Tinding himself unable to cope with 
the snperior strength of the Chinese, Admiral 
Hope was compelled to retire, and he re- 
tomed to Shanghai, intercepting Mr. Bruce 
on the way, to report events and obtain rein- 
forcements. 

The Chinese were thus left masters of the 
Situation. They had already forgotten the 
lesson of the previous year, and their bearing 
towards the foreigners became more and more 
arbitrary. The Situation was, indeed, most 
strained, and it was evident that unless the 
Europeans were prepared to acknowledge their 
defeat and retire from the country, strong and 
prompt measures would have to be taken. 

A Joint course was accordingly agreed on by 
the Prench and English forces in China, which 
were strongly reinforced by troops from Europe. 
Actiiig on instructions from home, Mr. Bruce 
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presented an ultimatam to the Chinese, demand- 
ing a füll apology, the payment of a large in- 
demnity, and tbe immediate ratification of the 
Tientsin Treaty. These demands were promptly 
refused, and preparations were hastened for en- 
forcing them. 

British and native troops were despatched 
from India; French troops came from Trance. 
The British force nurabered some 13,000 men, 
nnder Sir Hope Grant ; while the Frencli, under 
General Montauban, included 6,000. 

Arriving at Hong Kong in March, 1860, 
Sir Hope Grant occupied Kowloon Peninsula 
and Stonecutter Island, opposite Hong Kong, as 
well as Chusan Island, near Ningpo, to serve as 
an advanced base and depöt during tbe advance. 
The expedition sailed two months later, and 
arrived in tbe Gulf of Pecbili at tbe beginning 
of July. The forts at Taku bad meanwbile 
been furtber strengthened by the Chinese, and 
the entrance to the river was closed by a more 
formidable series of barriers than before, It 
was therefore decided that, instead of attack- 
ing the forts from tbe river front, a landing 
sbould be attempted at Pehtang, a village 
a few miles to the north, wbence, owing to 
tbe trend of the coast line, it would be possible 
to march on the rear of the Taku defences. 
Tbis plan worked well. Tbe Chinese bad not 
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contemplated any other than an attack by 
water, and the village of Pehtang was entirely 
undefended. 

The place was attacked and taken without 
the loss of a single life, and the troops then 
landed and set out on their way to Taku over- 
land. The advance was rendered difficult by 
the nature of the ground, which was little better 
than a swamp. The men frequently sunk up to 
their hips in the mud ; roads there were none, 
and progress was exceedingly slow. At last, 
however, the rear of the Taku forts was reached. 
The guns, which had been dragged up with the 
greatest difficulty, were brought to bear on the 
mud walls, and then, after a vigorous bombard- 
ment, a rush was made, and the Chinese fled 
as the Allies occupied their stronghold. Over 
600 cannon were found in and around the 
forts. 

As soon as the forts had been occupied the 
fleet entered the river and anchored off Taku, 
while the soldiers surveyed their capture and 
boried the dead. The native garrison in the 
forts was said to consist of 500 men, of whom 
400 were killed. The losses among the Allies 
were comparatively slight ; the English lost 
twenty-two killed and 179 wounded, the Prench 
rather more. 

The capture of the Taku forts opened the 
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route to Peking, and the AUies lost no time in 
profiting by their opportunity. All the gun- 
boats capable of navigating the shallow river 
advanced on Tientsin, fifty miles above Taku, 
while the troops covered the shorter distance to 
the same place by road. By the 26th August 
the whole force had established itself at Tientsin, 
where the natives evinced a friendly disposition 
towards the invaders and commenced to trade 
with them freely. The attitude of the man- 
darins was also friendly, and the appointment 
of Kweilyang, who had negotiated the treaty, 
to meet the Ambassador and carry out its rati- 
fication was regarded as a good augury for a final 
settlement. 

At an early interview with Lord Elgin 
Kweilyang informed him that he had power to 
ratify the treaty, änd that any further action 
on the part of the Allies was unnecessary. To 
this the British Ambassador replied that three 
conditions would have to be f ulfiUed before peace 
would be possible. These were a füll apology 
for the attack on the British flag at Taku, the 
payment of an indemnity to defray the cost of 
the Operations entailed, and the unconditional 
ratification of the Treaty of Tientsin within the 
precincts of the Enaperor's palace at Peking. 
The Chinese agent replied that there would be 
no objection to the acceptance of the first two 
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conditions, but he made a strong protest against 
the entry of the AUies into Peking,* and by 
doing so gave the keynote to the Chinese 
character. 

As I have said already, the most strongly 
marked of all Chinese characteristics are their 
eonceit and arrogance. Nothing is so sacred 
to them as the sense of superiority which has 
for centuries been assiduously cultivated in the 
Chinese mind. Surrounded by nomads and 
tribes of inferior civilisation to their own, they 
long since came to regard themselves as the 
most enlightened race on earth, and, ignorant 
of the existence of Western civilisation, they 
arrogate to themselves the lead in mondäne 
affairs. This has been the way with the Chinese 
throughout their whole history — with the Mongol 
rulers of the fourteenth Century, hardly less 
than with the Manchus of to-day. Nothing 
will bring these people to a sense of their 
inferiority but defeat, and when this has been 
inilicted on them they are willing to pay any 
price in order to avert the necessity of humbling 
themselves and admitting their disadvantage. 
This characteristic has been displayed on every 

* Peking is KU miles from Taka by road, and 151 by water. 

The distances are as f ollow : — 

From Takn to Tient«in, 30 miles by land, 50 milf g by water. 
„ Tientsln to Tongcbow, 63 „ „ 90 „ „ 
„ Tongcbow to Peking, 11 „ „ 11 „ „ 
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occasion, without exception, when the Chinese 
have found themselves in conflict with foreign 
Powers. 

When the AUies appeared off the Taku forts 
the Celestials feit confident of their ability to 
repulse them. As soon as the foreigners had 
forced the entrance to the Peiho, the Chinese 
changed their tone, and expressed their readiness 
to pay the cost entailed and make terms to 
obviate further advances. Any sacrifice would 
have been made to prevent the humbling of the 
Chinese throne, no price would have been 
thonght too great in order to obviate the entry 
into the sacred city of Peking by the Allies. 
But when the Celestials realised that the 
invaders were insistent, and that they refused 
absolutely to treat with them except at Peking, 
their conceit came to their aid, and they deter- 
mined once more to defy the Allies and risk a 
further penalty rather than submit to have their 
pride wounded by Submission to a triumphant 
entry into the Celestial capital. As will be seen 
later on, the Situation in 1859 was very simüar 
to that which existed a few weeks ago. The 
misdeeds which had provoked the foreigners 
were admitted, yet the Chinese stopped at no 
subterfuge which might prevent the defiling of 
their capital by the presence of the hated 
foreign er. 
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The notification that the AUies insisted on 
the exchange of the ratifications of the Treaty 
of Tientsin taking place in Peking served to 
encourage the Chinese to further resistance. 
The price demanded was in their estimate too 
high, even for purchasing the departure of 
the **barbarians," and the bitterness of the 
insult suggested by the proposed course served 
to rally their courage and strengthen their self- 
reliance. The first course in every act of 
Chinese diplomacy is to procrastinate, and this 
the Celestials proceeded to do with the thorough- 
ness bred of long experience. 

Every possible argnment was brought to 
bear on the allied generals with the object of 
dissuading them from advancing beyond 
Tientsin. Daily Conferences were held between 
the mandarins and Lord Elgin and Baron Gros. 
Hours were wasted in talk, and demands for 
action replied to with harren compliment. The 
Chinese were desirous of gaining time while 
more troops were brought up from Manchuria 
and the interior provinces; but the experience of 
Sir Harry Parkes, who accompanied the expedi- 
tion, exposed these methods, and after wasting 
some three weeks in useless interviews Lord 
Elgin decided to continue his advance on 
Peking forthwith, and on the 8th September 
he left Tientsin with 1,500 men under Sir 
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Hope örant. The foUowing day this force was 
strengthened by a second contingent, and 
continued towards the capital withoat resistance 
until it reached a place called Chan-chia-wan, 
where it found a large Chinese army waiting to 
oppose its advance. The defenders were ander 
the command of the Chinese commander-in- 
chief, one Sankolinsin, whose troops were 
reputed the best in China. 

At this juncture Lord Elgin decided to hold 
a parley with the Chinese before proceeding to 
extremities. A small party, consisting of Mr. 
Parkes, Mr. Henry Loch, Mr. De Norman, 
Mr. Bowlby, correspondent of TAe Times, Mr. 
Anderson, and a guard of dragoons and sowars, 
rode out to the Chinese headquarters at 
Tungchow, and after being received in a manner 
which has been described as offensive, were 
dismissed with a reqnest to retum the next day. 
Mr. Parkes, Mr. Loch, and three others there- 
upon returned to the Allies' camp, while Mr. 
De Norman, Mr. Anderson, and the rest remained 
at Tungchow for the night. 

On reaching the neighbourhood of Chan- 
chia - wan the retuming diplomatists were 
astonished to find the Chinese army in a great 
State of activity. It was evidently preparing to 
give battle to the AUies, who, relying on the 
sanctity of the peace negotiations in progress, 
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were unprepared for an emergency. Mr. Parkes 
thereupon ordered Mr. Loch to ride on and 
inform Sir Hope Grant of the course o£ events, 
while he himself rode back to Tungchow to 
remonstrate with the Chinese general on the 
course which was being followed. 

He found his colleagues unaware of impend- 
ing danger. Most of them were out in the 
town Sightseeing. On reaching Sankolinsin's 
headquarters he demanded an explanation of the 
meaning of the army's activity while negotia- 
tions were in progress. To this Sankolinsin 
replied that negotiation was futile, and that 
there must be war. Mr. Parkes, finding his 
efforts useless, next sought to obtain a safe 
retirement for the seven Englishmen who had 
accompanied him to Tungchow. The party rode 
out of the town without interference. They 
passed through crowds of natives, and forged 
ahead until they heard sounds of firing and 
realised that the armies were engaged. Their 
only hope was to find a way through the Chinese 
lines and so reach the allied forces, but to do 
this was both dangerous and difficult. There 
was, however, no other course. Hoisting a white 
flag of truce, Parkes lead the party over the 
rough ground until close on the fringe of the 
Chinese. He was permitted to go no further. 
A party of Manchu soldiers surrounded the 
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little Company, and, after threatening to shoot 
them tlien and there, conveyed them to the 
presence of the general. 

All this time the fighting was proceeding, 
and the falling back of the Chinese showed that 
they were being worsted. On the prisoners being 
brought before him Sankolinsin ordered them to 
be conveyed forthwith to Peking, and they were 
bound and placed in carts and taken to the 
capital, where they were lost sight of, some 
never to be seen again. 

The battle of Chan-chia-wan proved an easy 
victory for the Allies. As soon as the Chinese 
began to realise the superiority of their 
opponents they fled, and no efforts of their 
leaders suflSced to persuade them to make 
another stand. Two days later, however, the 
French, who were leading in the continued march 
on Peking, found themselves opposed by a large 
force of Chinese, congregated at the bridge 
which crosses the river at a place known as 
Palikao, west of Tungchow. Here, after a brief 
encounter, the Chinese were scattered, and the 
Allies, after capturing the bridge and surround- 
ing country, found themselves in command of 
the road which leads to Peking. 

The news of the triumphant approach of the 
invading army spread constemation in the 
Celestial capital. The event was indeed sensa- 
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tional. With a history extending over upwards 
of three thousand years — for the original 
forerunner of the city of Canibaluc, the capital 
of the State of Ten, dates back from the twelfth 
Century before the Christian era — Peking had 
never been entered by a European, save the early 
mediaeval travellers Marco Polo and d'Andrade, 
who came as the proUges of the Emperors 
Kublai Khan and Woutsong, in the thirteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. In 1859 the Celestial 
city stood threatened by an invading host of 
" barbarians,'' whom the Chinese had ever 
flouted and regarded with the utmost contempt. 
It was a severe blow to the Celestial pride, and 
the mandarins became so horrified at the 
Situation that they forgot their dignity, and 
many scampered off, too intent on their own 
salvation to remain and seek to lend a band at 
the defence of the city which to them was 
sacred. The Emperor Hienfung, as soon as he 
learned of the arrival of the Allies at Tungchow, 
fled to bis palace at Jehol, beyond the Great 
Wall ; and thus Peking was left at the mercy of 
the invaders, who approached round the north- 
west wall and made for the Yuen Ming Yuen, 
or Emperor's summer palace, some three miles 
outside the city. They found the Emperor 
gone, his departure having been evidently made 
in great haste, as was evident by the condition of 
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the magnificent halls entered by the troops. 
The French were the first to enter the palace, 
which they looted, and thus completed the 
triumph of the invaders by occupying the most 
sacred spot in the vicinity of the most sacred 
city in the Celestial Empire. 

The course followed by the Allies so horrified 
the remaining mandarins as to bring them to 
their senses and make them eager to come to 
terms. Prince Kung, as nearest representative 
of the fugitive Emperor, approached Lord 
Elgin and announced his readiness to acquiesce 
in his demands, and he agreed to surrender the 
Englishmen who had been taken prisoners, 
which the British Ambassador had required 
under penalty of an occupation of the city of 
Peking and a sack of the city. 

On the 8th October the prisoners in the 
hands of the Chinese were returned to Lord 
Elgin. They were Mr. Parkes, Mr. Loch, and 
a Sikh trooper, with the Comte de Lauture, a 
French oflScer. The others were stated to have 
died from their wounds, and the real truth, 
unsuspected at the time, did not leak out for 
some days. The fact was then proved beyond 
question that the prisoners had been tortured 
with an ingenious barbarity which made death 
a happy release. It was shown by the evidence 
of the survivors that the prisoners had been 
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bound by ropes so tightly as to stay the circula* 
tion of the blood, and that water had then been 
poured over the cords to cause them to shrink 
and tighten them still more. The victims had 
been provided only with food so revolting as to 
be uneatable. Several of them had been placed 
in cages. The treatment dealt out to their 
victims by the Chinese was so vile as to cause 
Lieut. Anderson to become delirious and die 
raving mad on the ninth day of his confine- 
ment. Mr. De Norman perished a week later ; 
Captain Brabazon and a French abb^ who 
had fallen into Celestial hands were executed; 
Mr. Bowlby died from starvation and ill- 
treatment. 

The revelation of these atrocities, while it 
angered the minds of the AUies, does not appear 
to have greatly disturbed Lord Elgin in his 
desire to bring the Situation to a peaceful con- 
clusion. Had it been otherwise it is probable 
that some form of punishment more in accord- 
ance with the heinousness of the crimes com- 
mitted would have been devised, the severity of 
which would have endured longer in the memory 
of the Chinese. There can be little doubt 
that Lord Elgin, who had had enough of China, 
was extremely anxious to return home before 
the winter set in and the river became frozen, 
and his actions from the time of his arrival at 
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Peking show bis desire to patch up a peace and 
withdraw as speedily as possible. After con- 
sultation with Sir Hope örant, it was deeided 
that the destruction of the Summer Palace 
would afford a punishment suitable to the 
occasion. Baron Gros demurred to this scheme 
on artistic grounds, but in their desire to end 
the existing tension the British officers deter- 
mined to adopt this course, and on the 18th 
October the palace was destroyed by fire 
and an indemnity of £100,000 demanded as 
compensation to the families of the murdered 
men. 

While ntterly inadequate to the monstrosi- 
ties indulged in by the Chinese, the buming of 
the Yuen Ming Yuen by the British served as a 
severe object lesson to the Chinese. The bulk 
of the population of Peking, at that time over 
a million people, witnessed the conflagration, 
and for a while it cast a gloom over the entire 
city. 

As soon as this sentence had been carried 
out, the allied Commanders proceeded in their 
preparations for the ratification of the Treaty of 
Tientsin. Mr. Parkes was ordered to take the 
steps necessary to carry out this ceremony in 
some building held sacred by the Chinese, and 
after patroUing Peking he recommended the 
Hall of Ceremonies for this purpose. 
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Thö formal ratification was performed in this 
building on the 24 th October between Lord 
Elgin and Prince Knng. The ceremony, which 
was carried out in great state after a body of 
troops had been paraded through the main 
thoroughfares o£ the city, passed off with con- 
siderable eclat, though it was a great mistake 
on the part o£ Lord Elgin not to have insisted 
that the Emperor should himself have att^nded 
the function and with his own band have ex- 
changed the ratifications. 

Lord Elgin then placed Mr. Frederick 
Bruce in charge of British interests at Peking, 
and on the 9th November the allied troops 
marched out from the Celestial capital on their 
way to the sea. A small garrison was left at 
Taku to ensure the carrying out of the clauses 
of the treaty, and the relations between China 
and Great Britain were left looking more satis- 
factory than had ever been the case before. 

The same year which saw the humbling of 
the Chinese and the ratification of the Treaty 
of Tientsin with the British witnessed the Signa- 
tare of yet another treaty, which marks the 
starting point of Eussia's active influence in 
China. 

Notwithstanding the failure of early Kussian 
attempts to open up relations with the Court 
of Peking, the agents of the Tsar had made 
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repeäted endeavours to attain the desired end, 
and, finding that the repeäted insistenöe o£ 
envoys made little diflference in the attitude of 
the Chinese, a course of direct expansion was 
adopted which attained the same end in an even 
more direct way. 

Early in the nineteenth Century Eussia re- 
qnested permission from China to navigate the 
Kiver Amur, which, according to the Treaty of 
Nerchinsk, formed the demarcating line between 
the two countries. The request was, as might 
have been expected, promptly refused, and the 
Eussians, with that fixity of purpose with which 
their actions have ever been distinguished, deter- 
mined to do without it. In 1847 Muravieflf set 
out on his famous exploration of the Amur. 
His journey was marked by the establishment 
of a number of posts along the river banks, 
which have long since become expanded into 
towns. In this way Nikolaievsk, Alexandrovsk, 
Konstantinovsk, and Khabarofsk were founded. 
This activity not unnaturally attracted the atten- 
tion of the Chinese, who remonstrated at the 
breach of the understanding involved. Mora« 
vieff replied that the development of the Amur 
was necessary to the interests of the Bussian 
Settlements in Siberia. In time the friction thus 
caused grew. In 1854 the Crimean War en- 
gaged the attention of Eussia in the West, and 
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the Amur afforded the only means of communi- 
cating with her Far East Settlements in Asia. 
The passage of Eussian ships on the great river 
again evoked the protests of the Chinese, where- 
upon MnraviefE fitted out an expedition and 
conveyed a large force of Cossacks down the 
Amur, establishing Eussian posts at short 
intervals along the whole of the river's course. 

The Chinese protested in vain. They were 
helpless, and the Eussians knew it. China's 
protest was replied to by the issue of a demand 
forthe "rectification** of the frontier, a phrase 
which disguised a claim for a cession of Chinese 
territory. The Chinese were paralysed by fear 
of Eussia ; they had no means of resisting her. 
To have refused would have been to give the 
despoiler the excuse she sought to invade the 
coxmtry and despoil her of even more. Where- 
fore the Chinese assented to the unheard-of 
demand, and, without any equivalent, ceded the 
whole of the Chinese territory north of the Amur 
to Eussia, by the Treaty of Aigun, on the 28th 
May, 1858. The territory thus acquired was 
proclaimed Eussian territory under the name of 
the Amur Province, and Muravieff's diplomacy 
rewarded by the title of Count and the prefix 
" Amurski " added to his name. 

Thus Eussia made her first inroad on China, 
and the success of the venture appears, instead 

H 
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of having satisfied her ambition, to have only 
served to whet her appetite for more. While the 
Allies were forging across the plains of Pechili, 
on their way to Peking, Kussia realised the oppor- 
tunity presented, and sent General Ignatieff 
to China to further her interests as occasion 
might arise. The Chinese were in a state of 
panic, and utterly nnfitted to make a stand 
against any concessions which might be 
demanded of them. Their country being in- 
vaded by one foreign nation, they were utterly 
unable to offer resistance to the incursion of 
another, and when Ignatieff proposed the execu- 
tion of the Treaty of Peking in 1860 the 
Peking Government had no alternative but to 
submit. In this way was obtained the 
conclusion of a treaty which ceded to Bussia 
the whole of the maritime province of Man- 
chnria, comprising an area of 715,982 Square 
miles, or six times as large as Great Britein and 
Ireland, and possessing a coast-line on the Pacific 
extending over a length of nine hundred miles. 
Nor was this the sum of the concessions 
accorded by the Treaty of Peking. In addition 
to the cession of the whole of the territory east 
of the Ussuri river, from the Amur to D'Anville 
Gulf, it gave over Lake Balkash and Issik Kul, 
and accorded the right of stationing a Bus- 
sian consul at Urga, in Mongolia. It further 
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conferred the right of travel throughout China 
oa Eussian mercbants, and established free trade 
on all common frontiers. 

Thus in a comparatively sbort space of time 
was the Chinese Empire, after an existence of 
several thousand years of Isolation, forced into 
communion with the Powers of Europe; and 
England, France, Russia, and Portugal each 
succeeded in estahlishing communication and 
trade with the most exclusive Empire the world 
has ever seen. 

It was not to he expected that so marked a 
new departnre in the history of China should 
pass without bringing in its train a series of 
changes fraught with import to the Empire 
most concerned. It will be seen that the action 
of the various Powers has had a very marked 
influence on not only the fortunes of the exploit- 
ing nations, but also on those of China herseif, 
and the events to be narrated will show that the 
incidents already chronicled had a distinct 
influence in bringing about those events which 
mark the culmination of the story of China, and 
bring that country into the midst of the world 
politics of to-day. 

Before proceeding with the chronicle of 
events in China it may not be uninteresting if I 
briefly review the Situation of China at the close 
of that portion of her history marked by the 
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signing of the treaties of 1860, a year which 
must ever be regarded by the Chinese as a period 
of national abasement. 

It must be bome in mind that the Chinese 
are a highly civilised people. Their civilisation, 
itis trne, is not that of Western nations. Its 
principles and its refinements stand apart from 
those which obtain in other parts of the world, 
but they are as strongly marked and well de- 
fined among the Chinese as are the dictates of 
Western civilisation recognised among European 
nations. 

^ The outcome of three hundred years of 
intercourse with foreigners had been the abase- 
ment of the Chinese, the occupation of their 
capital, the destruction of one of their most 
sacred buildings, and the imposition of terms 
which nothing short of force would have 
persuaded them to accept. The most bitter 
portion of the punishment thus awarded was, 
however, the humbling of their pride, which 
among succeeding generations of Chinese, ex- 
tending over thousands of years, had grown 
without a check, and the attitude of the nation 
towards the foreign Powers who had thus 
penalised it can easily be surmised. 

The feeling among the Chinese towards 
Europeans after the signing of the Tientsin 
treaties was one of disguised but unalterable 
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hatred. The policy adopted by the people was 
one of opportunism tempered by revenge. The 
treaties were regarded as documents which must 
be carried out until it was safe to disregard 
them, and the ablest brains among the Celes- 
tials sought methods wherewith to belittle the 
trinmphant conqnerors and evade the conditions 
they had imposed. Every concession made to 
the Powers was explained away by edict or by 
proclamation. The foreign troops were stated 
to have come as escort to a payment of tribute 
from the "outer barbarians*' to the Son of 
Heaven ; the fighting had been due to a mis- 
understanding ; the posting of an Ambassador at 
Peking was explained as being due to the desire 
of the Western Powers to Station a represent- 
ative at the Celestial Court who could worship 
in the divine precincts of the Imperial city. And 
so, with considerable imaginative skill, was every 
action likely to detract from the glory of the 
Chinese explained away. 

No suspicion seems to have occurred to the 
Chinese of the real power possessed by European 
countries. The possibility of any nation being 
more enlightened or possessing a higher civilisa- 
tion than Celestials never dawned upon their 
intelligence, and when suggestions of such facts 
reached the authorities every effort was made to 
prevent their being spread. As far ba^k as 1763 
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two Chinamen visited Europe and paßsed a con- 
siderable time at Paris and elsewhere. They 
returned to China greatly impressed with what 
they had seen, and narrated their experiences at 
Peking. On learning for the first time of the 
power and superiority of the barbarian nations, 
the mandarins simply refused to credit what 
they heard, and forbade the travellers retailing 
their experiences elsewhere, under penalty of 
imprisonment and torture. By these means the 
Chinese sought to maintain the national coneeit 
which has from the earliest times played so 
prominent a part in the Chinese character. And 
to-day the arrogance of - the Celestial is as domi- 
nant as any attribute he possesses ; and the 
lessons of haK a dozen f oreign wars, in every one 
of which the Chinese have been badly beaten, 
have failed either to inculcate a respect for the 
snperior power of other nations or to moderate 
the intense self-complacency which is inherent 
in the Celestial character. 

In this regard the Chinaman is the most 
conservative creature on earth. His ideas are 
so fixed that nothing can change them ; and his 
efforts in emergencies are always directed to- 
wards surmounting difficulties by going round 
them, rather than towards equipping himself 
for their conquest. The course pursued in the 
early struggles with the British were the same as 
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those which are being foUowed to-day. Kefus- 
ing to realise the inevitable, he has always 
disregarded wamings, scomed danger until too 
late, and finally made the best terms possible 
in Order to obviate a difficult Situation, with the 
firm resolve to break all pledges and retum to 
his old tactics immediately the atmosphere ha« 
cleared. From the beginning of his relations 
with foreigners the Chinaman has never sought 
to arrive at a modus vivendi. He has repeatedly 
scomed the stranger, and inflicted such indig- 
nities on him as to force a resort to hostilities. 
His next move has always been to prevent the 
infliction of any indignity on his pride, especially 
in respect to the intrusion of Europeans on the 
sanctity of the Celestial capital ; and the expe- 
dients practised successfuUy against Captain 
Elliot in 1840, and unsuccessfuUy in the case of 
Lord Elgin in 1860, are in 1900 being again 
tried in the hope of preventing the Allies, at 
any cost, continuing their occupation of the 
sacred city. 

In dealing with a people such as this no 
ordinary measures will serve. No methods are 
likely to be effective which are not devised with 
a füll appreciation of the exceptional train of 
thought by which they are actuated. A Euro- 
pean is at a great disadvantage when pitted 
against an Oriental, and the Celestial is the 
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extreme type of bis class. This fact has never 
been sufl&ciently grasped. Its neglect has been 
responsible for mucb of the trouble whicb has 
occurred in Furtber Asia, and an appreciation 
of its importance wonld go far to simplify tbe 
Problems whicb have to be solved if British 
interests in China are to be preserved. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THK STRÜGGLE FOE THB EMPIEE. 

The ratification of tbe Treaty of Tientsin 
placed the foreigner on an altogether better 
footing among the Chinese, and led to an in- 
crease in commercial intercourse which tended 
to add to the prosperiiy alike of China and the 
European Powers. The insistence exhibited by 
France and England in the advance on Peking 
had, moreover, served to make the mandarins 
temper their natural insolence by a respect for 
the powerful Europeans. Trade at the treaty 
ports accordingly progressed, and the relations 
between China and the West continued on a 
friendly basis. 

The only incident of note during the years 
immediately following this event was the 
marked growth in the dimensions assumed 
by the Taeping Rebellion, which overran the 
whole of Central and South China, and for 
a while threatened to overthrow the dynasty. 

The Taepings were a sect of revolutionaries 
whose name signifies " grand peace/' Ifc arose 
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in response to the promptings of an individual 
named Hung Swei-tsenen, a Christian convert, 
who, posing as a mystic, gathered ronnd him a 
number of foUowers in the province of Kwangsi 
in 1840. His preaching incnlcated a corrnpt 
form of Christianity and the liberty of the indi- 
vidual. The movement spread, and attracted 
many converts from the Great Triad Society, the 
object of which was the expulsion of the Man- 
chus and the restoration of a Chinese line of 
kings. Thns reinforced, the Taeping movement 
spread, and rapidly assumed gigantic proportions. 
In a very brief space of time the provinces 
of Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Fukien, Chekiang, 
Kiangsi, Hunan, Hupeh, and Anwei became 
dominated by the Taepings, who, realising their 
strength, seized the city of Tungan and pro- 
claimed Hung Swei-tseuen Emperor. 

Encouraged by the success of their first 
effort, the Taepings hastened to overrun the 
country, gaining adherents wherever they went. 
They captured Wuchang and Nganking, and 
laid siege to the ancient capital itself. After 
obtaining possession of Nanking, the rebels 
declared their intention of attacking Peking, but 
they were repulsed by the Imperial troops and 
feil back on the Tangtse Valley, which they 
continued to hold notwithstanding the despatch 
of large bodies of troops against them. 
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The Taepingi^ were only one of a number of 
secret ßocieties which infested China at this 
period, many of which exhibit their manifesta- 
tions in the eighteen provinces to the present 
day. Besides the Triads, there were the Black 
Plags, a fratemity of cut-throat smugglers in 
South China which still flourishes ; the Pee Lean 
Keaou, or "sect of the white lily," which revelied 
in atrocities among the Buddhists; the Vegetar- 
ians, and many others. The fact is, the Govern- 
ment of China is so corrupt, and the grievances 
of the people are so many and so grievous, that 
the whole population is in a seething condition 
of discontent, and it only needs a reasonable 
prospect of snccess to ensure the adhesion of 
considerable numbers to any rebellious scheme 
which may be mooted. 

The capture of Nanking, and later on the 
native city of Shanghai, by the Taepings gave 
a serious tarn to the aspect of affairs, and the 
Peking Government, anxious for the safety of 
the country, sought British aid with which to 
quell the rising. The Services of Major Charles 
G. Gordon were accorded for the purpose of 
leading the Chinese Imperial forces against the 
Taepings. He speedily justified his selection by 
the defeat of the rebels wherever he met them. 
Before he had led his men for many weeks he 
had earned for them the title of the "Ever 
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Victorious Army/' and in a remarkably short 
Space of time he entirely qnelled the Taepings 
and created order throughotit Central China. 
For these Services Gordon was accorded the 
highest honours at the hands of the Chinese, 
and the incident shows that, notwithstanding 
his dislike to foreigners, the Celestial recognises 
our superiority over himself , and that he is ready 
to reward the European who serves his country 
with a free hand. 

Shortly after the ratification of the Tientsin 
Treaty, and while the Taepings were overrunning 
the central provinces of China, Admiral Hope, 
in command of a British sqnadron, set out on a 
mission to open up the treaty ports authorised 
on the banks of the Tangtse Kiang. The 
flotilla left Shanghai on the 21st February, 1861, 
and made for Chinkiang, where a consulate was 
established among the ruins of the city, which 
had been destroyed by the rebels. The Admiral 
then went to Nanking, where he was received by 
the Taeping leaders. Wuhu, Kiukiang, and 
Hankow were subsequently visited. Consuls 
were posted at each, and guardships left to 
protect the British concessions which were 
forthwith marked out. The whole country was 
overrun by the rebels, and evidences of the 
inability of the mandarins to govern the people 
or protect them from the ravages of the 
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Taepings were every where apparent. Thus was 
the Valley of the Yangtse Kiang opened up to 
British trade, which has since flourished there 
exceedingly. 

While Admiral Hope was thus engaged in 
Central China, British interests were being 
furthered in the north by the arrival of Sir 
Frederick Bruce as first British Minister at 
Peking. He arrived in March, 1861, and took 
up his residence in the palace formerly belonging 
to the Duke of Leang, which had been leased 
by the British Government for the purposes of 
the British Legation. A difficulty then arose as 
to the methods to be followed in the conduct of 
Communications between the British Minister 
and the Chinese Government, there being no 
official specially charged with the duties fulfiUed 
by our own Foreign Minister. The diflSculty 
was solved by Prince Kung, who established 
the new board, which he named the Tsungli- 
Tamßn, which was entrusted (as I have ex- 
plained in Chapter I.) with the holding of com- 
munication with the foreign representatives in 
Peking, as is done by our own Foreign OflSce. 
At first it consisted of three members, but this 
was subsequently increased to eleven, 

The death of the Emperor Hienfung, which 
occurred in August, 1861, was made the occa- 
sion of a series of Court intrigues having for 
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their object the placing of different pretenders 
on the throne. Owing to the ability of Prince 
Kung, the Usurpation of the throne was obviated, 
and the rightful heir, the youthful Tungehe, 
sueeeeded his father under the regency of his 
mother and his father's favourite coneubine the 
Dowager Empress Tsi Hsi. The succession of 
the six-year-old Emperor is noteworthy for the 
fact that it brought into prominence this master- 
f ul woman, whose actions have so largely affected 
the Chinese Empire in recent years. The actual 
government of the country was placed jointly in 
the hands of the Empresses Tsi An and Tsi Hsi 
and Prince Kung, and the erisis threatened at 
the Chinese Court passed away. 

During the oceurrence of these events the 
French were busy carving out an empire from 
Chinese territory in the Burmese Peninsula. 
For many years there had existed a species of 
understanding between France and the Kings 
of Annam, and ambassadors had been sent from 
one country to the other on various occasions. 
After the French Treaty of Tientsin had been 
concluded on the same lines as the British, the 
fleet had sailed for Hu^, the capital of Annam, 
to demand reparation for various wrongs which 
had been done to French missionaries in that 
country. The officials proving recalcitrant, a 
campaign was opened against them, and after 
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two years of guerilla warfare a treaty was 
signed in 1862 ceding the province of Saigon, 
at the mouth of the Mekawng river, to France. 
Shortly after this the King of Camhodia 
acknowledged himself tributary to France, 
which became suzerain over the whole of 
Oochin China. 

Thus did the French obtain a footing in 
the south of China, for the country thus in- 
formally annexed was subject to the payment of 
tribute to the Chinese Court. It is not, there- 
fore, remarkable that the Chinese resented the 
action of France, and the relations between the 
two countries rapidly became strained, and con- 
tinued to be so until later on the Situation 
cuhninated in open war. 

In 1864 the Taeping Eebellion was finally 
quelled, after ravaging the country for upwards 
of twenty years and costing over half a million 
lires. Stupendous as was the crisis inflicted by 
this rising, and near as it had brought China to 
a collapse, the lesson taught was wasted on the 
imperturbable Chinese. While the demonstra- 
tion was at its height the Peking authorities 
appeared impressed by the threatening danger, 
and, listening to the advice of those around 
them, agreed to accept the loan of the Services 
of a British officer who might organise a fleet 
for the defence of the Empire. Captain Sherard 
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Osborne was accordingly lent to the Chinese, 
who appointed him Commander of the China 
Fleet, the vessels for which were purchased in 
England. The arrival of the ships caused mnch 
friction between the British Commander and 
the officials, who insisted on interfering with 
the carrying ont of his Orders, and meddled 
with all contracts so as to obtain their share of 
squeeze. Matters rapidly became so strained 
that Captain Osborne resigned his command, 
and as soon as the Taeping Eebellion was brought 
to an end by the eflTorts of Major Gordon it was 
decided that there was no longer any need for a 
Chinese fleet. The vessels were thereupon sent 
to Europe and sold for what they would fetch, 
thus ending the existence of the first Chinese 
navy. 

The growth of foreign relations and the 
development of foreign trade served to rouse a 
f eeling of hostility among the mandarins against 
the extension of European influenae. The atti- 
tude assumed by the officials reacted on that of 
the masses, and the year 1868 was marked by a 
series of anti-foreign manifestations, more especi- 
ally against the missionaries, who appeared to be 
gaining influence over the natives of the central 
provinces. In August of that year the mission 
houses at Tangchow were attacked, and the 
missionaries narrowly escaped with their lives ; 
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and this outrage was succeeded by others with 
increasing frequency until, in 1870, the awful 
massacre of the French Consul and twenty-two 
missionaries, ineluding several women, took place 
at Tientsin, where the mandarins and literati 
had stirred np the anger of the ignorant masses 
by announcing that the missionaries habitually 
killed the native children in their orphanage in 
Order to prepare drugs from their eyes. Nor was 
this the end of the trouble. Eioting against 
foreigners occurred at Fatshan in the same year, 
when much property was destroyed. In 1878 
the Wushihshan mission was attacked ; in 1889 
extensive anti-foreign riots occurred at Chin- 
kiang ; a number of native Christians werc 
massacred at Jongtuytsin in 1891 ; while in 
1891 serious rioting broke out in the foreign 
settlement at Wuhu, similar trouble occurring 
at Ichang shortly after. From then tili now 
murders and outrages against foreign Christians 
have been frequent. Chengtu, Fatshan, and 
Whasang have been overrun by fanatical mobs, 
who have slain every Christian they have come 
upon. German missionaries have been killed 
(with dire results to the Chinese) in Shantung, 
French priests have been done to death in 
Sechuan and Manchuria, and British Christian 
workers have lost their lives at Ching Fing and 
Paoting Fu. 
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Nor have these outrages been restricted to 
those who have come to China to preach the 
Christian religion. In August, 1874, Mr. A. E. 
Margary, a member of the British Legation staff 
at Peking, was sent on a special mission, with 
the füll knowledge and consent of the Chinese 
Government authorities, across China from 
Shanghai to Bhamo, on the Burma frontier. He 
made the journey in safety, but on his retum he 
was, by order of the Chinese Governor, attacked 
and murdered at Manwyne, in Yunnan. This 
deed, committed in cold blood, was so gross an 
infraction of the law of civilisation as to demand 
prompt and severe vengeance. But by dint of a 
policy of excuses, repeated pleas of inability to 
discover the murderers, and delays, nothing 
whatever was done until eighteen months after 
the crime had been committed, and the utterly 
insufficient reparation then obtained was 
rendered possible only by the determination 
evinced by Sir Thomas Wade, the British 
Minister at Peking, who, finding after a year's 
negotiation that the Chinese continued to 
raise difficulties, left Peking, and refused to 
continue to hold communication with the 
authorities. 

On this, Li Hung Chang, who had come into 
prominence owing to his success in dealing with 
the Taeping rebels, was ordered to foUow Sir 
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Thomas Wade and come to an arrangement. 
The mandarin found the Minister at Chifii, and 
there, after much protestation, was concluded 
the Treaty of Chifu, which was signed on the 
13th September, 1876. Under this Convention 
an indemnity was given to the family of the 
mnrdered man, by way of compensation for his 
loss and as an admission of regret on the part 
of the Chinese, and the right of all foreigners 
provided with passports to travel in China is 
accorded, the responsibility for their safety being 
placed on the viceroys and govemors of the 
provinces in which they travel. In addition to 
this, the ports of Ichang, Wuhu, Wenchow, and 
Pakhoi are declared open to foreign trade, and 
several concessions of minor importance are 
granted. 

In 1875 died the young Emperor Tungehe. 
His death has never been satisfactorily 
explained, and ramonrs, that the Dowager 
Empress Tsi Hsi could, if she liked, hazard a 
correct guess as to the cause of her ward's 
demise, were not set at rest by the subsequent 
sudden end of the Empress Tsi An, who expired 
mysteriously very shortly after her son. Thus 
the Empress Tsi Hsi became sole representative 
of the Emperor's power ; and she set about 
securing the nomination of another minor, thus 
ensuring a continuation of her period of office. 
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The child selected was Tsai-tien, son of Prince 
Chun, and nephew of the Emperor Hienfung. 
He was at the period of his accession three years 
cid, and was proclaimed Emperor under the style 
of Kwangsu, signifying "illustrious succession/' 
This matter settled to the satisfaction of the 
scheming Tsi Hsi, the Dowager Empress settled 
down to a resumed period of power, since none 
dared suggest any other arrangement than a con- 
tinuation of her regency. China thus remained 
nnder the sway of this ambitious woman for a 
further period of thirteen years, nntil the young 
Emperor came of age in 1887; but even then 
she succeeded in finding excnses for a postpone- 
ment of his assumption of Imperial power, and 
it was not until 1889 that she nominally retired 
from her regency. The events of this period 
have yet to be related, but it will be seen that 
Tsi Hsi never became reconciled to the loss of 
her power, and the measures she took sub- 
sequently to obtain a return of her influence 
were long foreseen by those who were able to 
appreciate the Situation. 

In the year 1879 some considerable friction 
arose between China and Eussia over the ques- 
tion of the control of Kulja, in Jungaria, which 
had been seized by Russia on the plea of 
maintaining order during the Mohammedan 
rising which had then occurred, and it looked 
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very much as if the two countries would proceed 
to war. The Services of Colonel Gordon were 
called in, and lie succeeded in negotiating a 
friendly arrangement by which hostilities were 
averted and his reputation among the Chinese 
increased. 

In 1883 France once more became active in 
the south. In that year the King of Annam, 
who, while admitting the suzerainty of France, 
yet held a guarantee of his independence in so far 
as the internal government of his kingdom was 
concemed, died, and Kivifere, the French com- 
mandant, resolving to make the most of the 
opportunity, moved on Hanoi, which he occu- 
pied. The city was immediately surrounded by 
Annamese and Chinese troops, and besieged. It 
was captured, and Eivifere and his troops slain. 
He was succeeded by ö-eneral Bouch, who retook 
Hanoi after repulsing the enemy with heavy loss. 

On receiving news of these events, the Chinese 
Government became equally angered, and the 
Marquis Tseng, the Chinese Minister at Paris, 
was recalled ; but by the interposition of Li 
Hung Chang an arrangement was come to 
ander which the Chinese agreed to withdraw 
from Tonkin and recognise French rights in 
Annam, as well as to throw the frontiers of the 
provinces of Yunnan, KvvangtuDg, and Kwangsi 
open to French trade. 
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In the conclusion of this treaty the Chinese 
were only repeating their customary tactics. 
Time was desired in order to make arrangements 
for the protection of Chinese interests, and while 
the negotiations were in progress nnmbers of 
troops were d^spatched southwards. On the 
French attempting to oecupy the town of 
Langson, they found it occupied by a large 
Chinese force, and remonstrances at Peking 
were met with a demand for the evacuation of 
the country by the French. 

An immediate demand was thereupon made 
to the Chinese Government for the surrender of 
all the frontier forts and the payment of an 
indemnity of ten millions Sterling. On this 
demand being refused, Admiral Courbet sailed 
to the Min river, while Admiral Lesp^s went to 
Formosa and attacked Kelung. Then f ollowed in 
speedy succession the bombardment of Fuchow, 
the destruction of the Chinese fleet, the capture 
of Tamsui, and the seizure of the Pescadores 
Islands. From the very outset the Chinese were 
worsted in every engagement; Chin Hae was 
taken, and all Chinese vessels met were torpedoed 
and sunk. 

These tactics speedily reduced the CelestiaJs 
to a sense of their incapacity, a lesson which, 
tmfortunately for themselves, they forgot as 
soon as the crisis was over. Sir Eobert Hart 
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intervened, and persuaded the Celestials to nego- 
tiate, and on the 6th April peace was declared. 
A treaty was signed between the two Powers on 
the 9th June, by which China abandoned her 
suzerain rights over Tonkin and Annam in 
favonr of France. But even this climb down 
did not end the trouble. A series of massacres 
perpetrated by the Chinese made the Situation 
acute once more, and the French replied by a 
series of expeditions among the people, in which 
large numbers were killed. 

Thus France became possessed of the four 
provinces of Tonkin, Annam, Cambodia, and 
Cochin China, with an area of 315,250 Square 
miles and a population of eighteen million 
people, previously subject to the Court of 
Peking ; and she has used her position on the 
Chinese frontier ever since as a fulcrum from 
which to ply the lever of preferential rights and 
concessions for exploiting the southern provinces 
of the Chinese Empire. 

Financially and commercially, France has not 
been very successful in the development of her 
possessions in Eastern Asia. Her colonies are 
over- officered and sparsely colonised, and most of 
the goods imported are of British origin, while 
the bulk of the carrying trade is conducted by 
British vessels. But the possession of Tonkin 
and its neighbours gratifies her vanity, and, 
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despite tlie drag they cause on her excliequer, 
she is ever on the look out to obtain further 
extensions of those colonies which she has so 
manifestly failed to develop. 

While the influence of the Powers was thus 
gradually extending on the borders of China, 
the march of Western progress within the 
country was extremely slow. The commercial 
class, which came most into contact with 
foreigners, profited by their communion so 
greatly that their prejudices were overcome, 
and the natives of the treaty ports became, for 
the most part, if not actually friendly, at least 
tolerant of Europeans. But the number of 
these was out of all proportion to the population 
of the country, and it is probably even now safe 
to assume that, of the 400,000,000 of people in 
the Chinese Empire, 350,000,000 have never 
Seen a European, and only know of his existence 
from the distorted exaggerations put about by 
the literati and foreign-hating officials. 

After many years of wasted effort, the first 
railway was opened in China between Shanghai 
and its outlying suburb of Woosung, twelve 
miles away, in 1876. The opening of this line 
was a great function, and the new mode of 
travel was speedily taken advantage of by the 
natives, who welcomed the rapid and comfort- 
able method of travel afforded with the greatest 
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entliusiasm. The officials, liowever, took a dif- 
ferent view. After having been opened only a 
few months, the Chinese Government made 
overtures to Sir Thomas Wade for the purchase 
of the line. The offer was accepted, and the 
railway handed over to the mandarins, who 
promptly transported the engines and carriages 
to the island of Formosa, while they had the 
rails lifbed and cast into the sea ! Three years 
later a short line of rail was constructed by the 
energy of the English engineer of the Kaiping 
Collieries, near Tongshan, for the purpose of 
saving labour in the carriage of coal between the 
pit-mouth and the sea. The men employed at 
the mines speedily availed themselves of the 
trains for their conveyance to and from their 
work, and the line gradually became populär. 
By slow degrees it became extended ; the line 
was continued as f ar as Tientsin in one direction 
and Shan Hai Kuan, where the Great Wall 
comes down to the Gulf of Pechili, in the 
other, and in 1896 the continuation of the 
line to the outskirts of Peking itself was 
authorised. The line thus created now forms 
the Northern Kailway of China, which has 
been partially wrecked by the " Boxers " in the 
recent revolt. 

We have seen how the various Powers 
came gradually to exert their influence in 
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China. The ball was opened by the Portuguese, 
who acquired Macao in the middle of the six- 
teenth Century. They were foUowed by the 
English, whose first emissary, Captain "Weddell, 
reached Canton in 1634, and after developing 
considerable trade relations with the Chinese 
they were joined by the Americans in 1791, and 
the French in 1802. While these overtures 
were being made by the Powers in South China, 
Kussia made repeated attempts to open up rela- 
tions with the Chinese across their northem 
frontier, but without success, and it was not 
until 1858 that, by the negotiation of the Treaty 
of Aigun, the agents of the Tsar succeeded in 
Coming into touch with the Celestials. 

The seeond half of the nineteenth centurj 
saw each of these Powers busy prosecuting the 
advantages it had secured, and the contrast in 
their methods is seen in the means employed by 
each for the furthering of its interests. England 
and America directed their efforts solely to the 
development of commercial relations with the 
Chinese ; Eussia in the north, and France in the 
south, strove to filch as much Chinese territory 
as they could absorb from the control of the 
Chinese. And this contrast becomes the more 
marked when it is borne in mind that, while 
England and America, by the reciprocal char- 
acter of their dealings with the Celestials, 
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benefited China in a degree equal to the profits 
they derived, neither Kussia nor France played 
into the hands of the Chinese, and the relations 
of those Powers with China were dictated purely 
by the love of territorial gain and the desire f or 
national profit. 

As years roUed on the Chinese came to 
regard the presence of the foreigner as an un- 
avoidable evil, and the offence caused by the 
Western invader came to be condoned by the 
obvious profits derived from his propinquity. 
It is, indeed, curious to note that the foreign 
merchant has long been accepted by the Chinese, 
and demonstrations against his continued pre- 
sence have been for many years past a very rare 
occurrence. With the missionary it is other- 
wise. The Chinaman has never taken kindly to 
the Christian religion, and he resents the pre- 
sence of the missionary whose avowed object is 
to persuade him to adopt a creed other than that 
to which he is inured ; while the native, with that 
acute perception for which the Celestial is re- 
markable, has long since realised the fact that 
the missionary, apart from his individual aim, is 
in most cases, however innocently, the advance 
guard of the exploiter and the concession hunter, 
who is the best hated product of Western civil- 
isation in the Chinese estimation. 

Such was the Situation in China in the year 
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1894, when, to judge from extemals, the country 
had settled down in acquiescence to the presence 
of the once hated foreigner, and the Chinese had 
begun to give evidence of their intention to 
awaken and join in the international march of 
progress. 

The trade of the country had advaneed by 
leaps and bounds, headed by the vast commerce 
controlled by Great Britain. The total foreign 
trade of the eighteen provinces had grown to 
£61,000,000 Sterling, of which £39,000,000 
was British. No other country came within 
comparable measurement in point of trade with 
China, and the superiority of this country in 
respect to trade was even more marked in 
point of shipping. The country second to 
Great Britain as regards its commerce is 
Japan, which boasts of an annual total of 
rather under £5,000,000 Sterling, while the 
United States, at the time referred to, boasted a 
total of rather less. Eussia, which has absorbed 
more Chinese territory and possesses greater 
influence in the country than other Powers, did 
not reach a total of £3,000,000 Sterling, 
iraports and exports combined. 

These figures are eloquent in the aspect in 
which they place the relative interests of the 
various Powers in China. It was during this 
condition of affairs that, of a sudden and almost 
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without waming, the war broke out between 
Japan and China in 1894. 

The origin of this struggle is not germane 
to the present volume. It arose out of a series 
of disputes respecting Korea, which country was 
nominally under the suzerainty of China; 
while Japan, possessing many interests there, 
championed the independent rights of the 
Koreans and took up the cause of the country 
against the continued over-lordship of Peking. 

Prom the outset the Chinese were worsted 
in every contest. Bringing old-time methods, 
unsupported by either skill or training, to bear 
upon the highly trained and up-to-date forces 
sent against them by the Japanese, the issue was 
never in doubt for a single moment. Alike by 
land and by sea the Chinese sustained defeat, 
and one after another the ports of Newchang, 
Kinchou, Talienwan, Port Arthur, and Wei 
Hai Wei were captured and occupied by the 
Japanese. Pormosa was attacked and seized, 
the Pescadores Islands captured, and Japan 
stood master of the Situation, with China at 
her feet. 

At this juncture the Powers, responding to 
the appeal of China, interposed, and a treaty of 
peace was concluded early in 1895 which, all 
things considered, cannot be held to have been 
unduly severe on the vanquished state. It 
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provided for the declaration of the independence 
of Korea, the cession of the Liaotung Peninsula, 
Tormosa, and the Pescadores Islands to Japan, 
the payment to that country of an indemnity of 
200,000,000 tads (£33,500,000 Sterling) by 
China, and the opening of four more ports 
to foreign trade. 

The treaty was signed at Shimonoseki, in 
Japan, on the 17th April, 1895; and a few days 
after its provisions became known a Joint protest 
was despatched to China and Japan, by Eussia, 
France, and Germany, objectirig to the cession 
of the Liaotung Peninsnla, on the ground that 
such a course would entail the partition of 
China, and that the presence of Japan in the 
Liaotung Peninsula would entail a threat on 
the independence of Peking. 

Japan realised that she was powerless to 
oppose the wishes of three first-class European 
Powers. Grreat Britain, it is true, refrained from 
joining the objecting coalition, but, on the other 
band, she took no steps to suppört Japan. So 
the conqueror of China decided to eat the leek, 
and announced her readiness to forego the 
cession of the Liaotung Peninsula in retum for 
an increased indemnity of six millions Sterling. 
It was also agreed that Japan was to continue 
the occupation of Wei Hai Wei until the whole 
of the indemnity was paid. 
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Thus ended the Chino-Japanese War, an event 
which, while it shed a flood of light on the true 
condition of China, placed the Japanese in the 
front rank of nations, bestowed independence on 
Korea, and set in motion those forces which 
culminated in the anti - foreign outbreaks in 
China which startled civilisation in May, 1900. 

Por two years the political aspect of the Far 
East remained nnchanged. The commercial 
activities of öreat Britain and of America con- 
tinned undiminished, Bussia busied herseif in 
the skilful formulation of plans for the future, 
while France prosecuted her aims for the acquisi- 
tion of territory and glory in the south. So 
matters progressed without a ripple on the 
surface of the political horizon until the begin- 
ning of November, 1897, when the news came 
of the murder of two öerman missionaries in 
the province of Shantung. 

The circumstances which accompanied the 
march of events immediately foUowing this an- 
nonncement must, from the German standpoint, 
be regarded as providential. Germany's inter- 
ests in China were at the time comparatively 
insignificant. Beyond a few merchants resident 
at Shanghai and Hankow, she possessed no stake 
in the country, and the presence of a German 
squadron in German waters may be said to have 
been due rather to the desire to advertise her 
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resonrces than to any need for the protection of 
her trade. 

Within a few hours of the receipt of the 
news of the murders, the German squadron, com- 
prising the Kaiser, Prinzess Wilhelm^ and Cor- 
morantj made for the bay of Kiao Chau, on the 
coast of Shantnng, and put a landing party 
ashore, which took possession of the heights 
overlooking the bay. A lientenant then landed 
inside the bay, and gave notice to the Chinese 
general in command of the garrison that he 
must withdraw within three hours. The ships 
forthwith anchored with their guns pointed at 
the forts, in evidence of the intention of the 
Germans to enforce their demands. 

The mandarin, realising the superiority of 
the opposing force, obeyed his instructions and 
withdrew, whereupon the German flag was 
hoisted on the East Fort amid the cheers of the 
German sailors. The Chinese marched inland, 
and the foreigners occupied the forts which they 
had thus bloodlessly gained. 

A few days later Baron Von Heyking, the 
German Minister at Peking, drew up a series of 
demands, which were transmitted to the Tsungli- 
Yamßn. These were as foUow : The building 
of a memorial to the murdered missionaries ; 
the indemnification of the families of the mur- 
dered men ; the degradation of the Governor of 
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Shantung, in whose govemment tlie murders 
took place; the payment of the cost of the 
G-erman occupation of Kiao Chan Harbour ; and 
the accordance of preference to German engi- 
neers for the building of any railway which 
might be constructed or the working of any 
mine which might be developed along the line 
of any such railway. 

In reply to these demands the Tsnngli 
Tarnen refused to discuss the points raised until 
Eiao Chan had been evacuated. Baron Von 
Heyking retorted that the uselessness of relying 
on Chinese promises had been proved by expe- 
rience, and therefore the evacuation of Kiao 
Chau would not take place until the demands 
made had been conceded. Five days later, while 
the Tsungli Tamen were still considering the 
matter, the Grermans posted notices in Chinese 
about Kiao Chau notifying that a certain area 
round the bay would be seized and govemed by 
Q-ermany. 

On hearing of these proclamations, the 
Chinese general commanding the troops in Shan- 
tung abused the Germans roundly, and on hear- 
ing of this Baron Von Heyking demanded 
the immediate dismissal of the general, under 
threat of his immediately quitting Peking. 
The Tsungli Tamen, now thoroughly alarmed, 
immediately recalled the general, and granted a 
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lease of Kiao Ohau to Gennany f or a period ot 1 
fifty years. ' 

The course pursued in relation to Kiao Chau \ 
by Germany is probably the most extreme in- 
stance of political high-handedness on record. 
The seizure of a magnificent harbour and the 
ear-marking of a province bigger than England 
is an altogether preposterous compensation, in 
addition to ample apology and the payment of a 
large indemnity, for the murder of two mis- 
sionaries by f anatics ; and the act of spoliation, 
for which this incident was made the excuse, 
besides making serions inroads into the coantry 
most concemed, was certain, by upsetting the 
balance of power in China, to cause other eqnally 
unscrupulous Powers to follow the example set, 
and hasten to bring about a further partition of 
the Chinese Empire. 

Germany possessed not the least excuse for 
the action taken. Many British and French 
missionaries had been murdered, and the crimes 
had been expiated by the payment of indemni- 
ties and the infliction of penal enactments on 
the Chinese. Even the brutal murder of Mr. 
Margary, who was an aecredited agent of the 
British Government, and was killed while travel- 
ling on Government business, was not made 
an excuse for the seizure of territory. But Ger- 
many thought proper to make the murder of 
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two missionaries the occasion f or the practical 
annexation of one of the riebest provinces of 
China, and by doing so bastened the course of 
events which resulted in the sacrifice of furtber 
life later on. Tbus did Kiao Chan fall into 
the hands öf the masterful Fatberland, with 
oonsequences which were probably unsuspected 
even by the Kaiser bimself . 

The first outcome of Gennany's action was 
Seen in the trend of Eussian policy a montb 
later. Kiao Chau was seized on the 14tb 
November. On the 18th December a Eussian 
sqnadron entered the harbour of Port Arthur, 
at the foot of the Liaotung Feninsula, and 
demanded the cession of that port in com- 
pensation for the rights accorded to Ger- 
many. The Chinese affected to protest, to 
no purpose, and the reiteration of the Eussian 
demand settled the matter. Port Arthur, 
with its neighbouring harbour of Talienwan, 
was leased by China to Eussia on the same 
terms and Eor the same period as had been Kiao 
Chau to Germany. The places named, con- 
stituting the whole of the southem extremity of 
the Liaotung Peninsula, were formally handed 
over to Eussia on March 25th, 1898. 

Nor was this the limit of Eussian action. 
While the acquisition of Port Arthur and 
Talienwan was yet the talk of the hour it 
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became known that by a secret Convention with 
China, signed two years before, Bossia had 
obtained the right of constaracting a branch of 
the Siberian Bailway throngh Manchnria, thus 
cutting off a very large oorner of the original 
route proposed between Siberia and Vladivostok; 
and the terms of the agreement, when published, 
showed that the concession thus obtained 
accorded the pracücal control of the whole of 
Manchuria to Bossia. 

The publication of these facts attracted much 
attention in Europe, and served to show the 
trend of Eussian policy in the Tar East, a poKcy 
which has for its aim the overrunning of China 
and the absorption of her territories nnder the 
sway of the Tsar. 

There were, however, circumstances in con 
nection with Bussia's seizure of the Liaotung 
Peninsula which made her action the more 
reprehensible in the eyes of the world. It was 
Bussia that had led the Powers in protesting 
against the cession of the Liaotung Peninsula 
to Japan, two years before. She had urged as 
her main objection, that the Power which held 
Port Arthur might at any time threaten the 
independence of Peking; and yet she herseif, 
after successfully protesting against its occupa- 
tion by Japan, had occupied it, and announced 
her intention of holding it against all comers. 
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The action of Eussia in regard to Port 
Artliur was therefore even more unjustifiable 
than was that of Germany in regard to Kiao 
Chan. Bnt none of the great Powers inter- 
fered. And so Enssia reaped her trinmph with- 
ont firing a shot, and started on that dominion 
in North China the end of which is yet to eome. 

The action of Gennany in her seizure of 
Kiao Chan seems to have been contagious. 
Enssia consoled herseif by annexing a slice of 
China's northern province, and her example was 
speedily foUowed by Great Britain. It was 
pointed ont that the additional strength derived 
by Germany and Eussia from their new acquisi- 
tions on the China coast would give them an 
undue advantage in naval strength over that 
possessed by this country, and with a view to 
redressing this the British Government signed a 
Convention with China for the lease of the 
harbour of Wei Hai Wei, which at that 
time was still occupied by the Japanese, pend- 
ing the final instalment of the war indemnity 
of 1895. 

By the terms of this lease the harbour 
of Wei Hai Wei, with the Island of Liu- 
kung and a strip of land ten miles wide 
all round the bay, became vested in Great 
Britain for the same period as Port Arthur 
was leased to Eussia, and the place was taken 
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over by us when the Japanese troops departed 
on May 24th, 1898. 

A good deal of discussion has arisen over 
the acquisition of Wei Hai Wei by this country. 
Some are of opinion that it was a mistake to 
depart from our custom not to take territory in 
China ; others aver that the place is ill adapted 
to the requirements of a naval base. The faet 
of the matter is mainly one of expenditure. If 
the necessary sum is provided for fortifying and 
defending the approaches to the harbour, Wei 
Hai Wei is capable of being developed into a 
magnificent naval Station in every respect well 
suited to our needs. Without the construction 
of the necessary works the place possesses little 
value except as a coaling Station for the British 
Fleet. 

Thus within six short months did Britain, 
Kussia, and Germany obtain bases on the China 
coast line, with the result that the Situation in 
the Far East became alike changed and 
quickened. Nor was the action of these Powers 
wasted on the Chinese themselves. The trium- 
phant seizure of so much territory by the hated 
foreigners served to reanimate the smouldering 
flame of animus against our methods, and it 
cannot be denied that the measures by which 
these acquisitions were followed were ill 
calculated to reassure the suspicions of the 
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natives as to the further intentions of the 
Powers in regard to the future of their country. 
The extension of the possessions held by the 
Powers in China, served to quicken interest in 
that country, and an open competition set in 
between capitalists of various nations for con- 
cessions in that empire. The Ministers re- 
presenting the Powers each sought to further 
the Claims of the subjects under his protection, 
and thus a regulär scramble for industrial and 
constructive privileges set in. Every week 
brought its crop of facilities; mining rights 
were conceded in Pechili, Honan, and Shensi to 
syndicates of various nationalities. Kailways 
were designed at a rate which reminded one 
of the days of King Hudson at home, Each 
nation competed with the others for preferential 
treatment, and in a very short space of time 
concessions were accorded by the Tsungli Yamen 
to various nations and places for the construc- 
tion of railways as f ollow : — 

To Eussia — The Manchurian extension of 
the Siberian Eailway, as already stated; 
various branches of the same in Man- 
churia down to the Q-reat Wall, 
To Belgium — ^A trunk line to unite Peking 
with Hankow. This undertaking, 
nominally granted to a syndicate of 
Belgian capitalists, is with good reason 
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reported to be really vested in the 

Russo- Chinese Bank. 

To the United States — A line from 

Wuchang opposite Hankow, in con- 

tinuation of the last, to Canton ; thus 

completing a north to south line of 

communication through the eighteen 

provinces. 

To France — ^A line from Haiphong to 

Yunnan Fu; a railway from Hanoi 

(partly open) to Nanning and Pakhoi. 

To Germany — A line from Eiao Chau to 

Tsinan Fu, and another from the same 

place to Ichau Fu. 

To Great Britain — A railway from Tientsin 

to Chinkiang ; another from Ningpo to 

Shanghai, and thence along the Tangtse 

river to Nanking; a railway from 

Kauloon to Canton, and thence to 

Suchow and Chengtu ; a line from 

Kunlong Ferry on the Burma frontier to 

Tali Fu and Chungking. 

These are the principal schemes authorised 

in response to constant heckling of the Tsungli 

Yamen in 1898. Many of them will not in any 

case be attempted for years to come ; some will 

in all probability never be built. But they 

have all been authorised, and their concession 

aroused much discussion and some squabbling 
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between the Chinese officials and the Powers 
concemed. 

It was in the summer of 1898, just when 
the stmggle for concessions was at its height, 
that the Emperor Kwangsu, who had held the 
control of the Government for close on ten years, 
displayed his first tendencies towards reform- 
ing his country. The complete history of this 
matter is not yet known, but it is evident that 
the Emperor had surrounded himself with a 
nnmber of enlightened and progressive advisers 
whose coimsels carried weight with him, and 
that in response to these he decided on a reform 
campaign with the object of imitating the 
strides achieved by Japan, and placing China 
among the Powers of the world. On the 6th 
Jnly Peking society was startled by the publi- 
cation of an edict ordering the estabKshment of 
a üniversity and a Patent Office on European 
lines in Peking. Two months later a Sensation 
was caused by the announcement that Li 
Hung Chang, the aged and trusted councillor 
of so many rulers, had been degraded and dis- 
missed from the Tsungli Yamen, of which he 
had always been a prominent and ultra-conserva- 
tive member. On the 18th of September 
another edict was issued, according universally 
the right of memorialising the Throne ; and four 
days later the Dowager Empress Tsi Hsi, who 
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had been impatiently watching the Emperor's 
acts, took matters in band and assumed the 
control of the Government without ceremony. 

A rumour became immediately current that 
Kwangsu had been put to death. This was 
subsequently contradicted, and on the 27th of 
the same month the Empress issued an edict in 
her own name withdrawing those previously 
promulgated by the Emperor ; while Kwangsu's 
advisers, including Chang Yen Huan, who acted 
as Chinese Envoy at our Queen's Jubilee, and all 
the mandarins known to hold progressive views, 
were arrested, some being degraded and banished, 
while others were executed forthwith. E!ang Yu 
Wei, the prime f avourite and councillor, who had 
taken the most prominent part in prompting 
the Emperor's reform policy, got wind of the 
^j>j>vo^ching debäcle and succeeded in escaping 
to Shanghai, despite the large reward that was 
placed upon bis head. For a few days a reign 
of terror set in at Peking, and the Ministers at 
the Legations, fearing the outbreak of further 
trouble, ordered up escorts for the def ence of the 
Legations. After the customary objections on 
the part of the Tsungli Yamen, the necessary 
authority was obtained, as some say under threats 
of doing without it if it were ref used, and a small 
force of British, French, German, and Eussian 
guards reached their respective Legations at 
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Peking on the 7th October. The strengthening 
of the Legations was followed by the publication 
of further retrogressive edicts by the Dowager 
Empress. One on the lOth of October decreed 
** a retum to the old order of things," another 
on the ISth suppressed all Chinese newspapers, 
and in consequence of these the rumour again 
became current that the Emperor Kwangsu had 
been poisoned by order of the Empress. 

In Order to allay this mmour, Tsi Hsi 
ordered Dr. Dethive, of the French Legation, to 
visit Kwangsu at the Falace and examine him 
as to his State of health. The interview took 
place on the 19th October, and the doctor certified 
that he found the Emperor ailing but not in 
any danger, thus reassuring the public mind 
on the subject. 

Thus was the Emperor informally deposed, 
and the reins of govemment usurped by the 
masterful ex-concubine of the Emperor Hienfung, 
while the reforming tendencies of the educated 
Chinese were quelled by the insistence of the 
same unconscionable female. After a while things 
resumed their usual aspect in Peking. The 
liegation guards were dismissed to their ships, 
and it became recognised that all danger of 
further trouble arising from the high-handed 
action of the Dowager Empress was at an end. 

Before detailing the incidents which led to 
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the present crisis in China, it is advisable to 
glance at the political condition of that Empire 
at the beginning of the present year. Starting 
from a period when their country was shut off 
f rom the rest of the world, the inhabitants, by 
their exclusion and interdependence, came to 
regard the Celestial Empire as the beginning 
and the end of all that is of any consequence in 
mundane affairs. While barely suspecting the 
existence of other nations, they viewed them as 
dimly outlined areas on the murky horizon by 
which the splendour of China was snrrounded, 
and they thus came to cultivate a conceit such 
as has never before characterised a nation. 

By slowdegrees the nations of the West forced 
their presence on this evasive people. From 
small beginnings great events arose, and the 
efforts of the early traders were succeeded by 
the ambitious workings of the exploiter and the 
land-grabber, until, gradually realising the real 
impotence of the Chinese, unscrupulous Powers 
came to regard China as a no man's land, open 
to the spoliation of the first arrival. 

In this way Russia fastened on the northern 
boundaries of China, while France fixed her 
clutches on the south. Each succeeded in despoil- 
ing her, until, finding herseif stripped of whole 
provinces, she gathered courage andcried "Hold, 
enough." But the process went on, and yet 
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more territory was lost, while new prospectors 
descended on tbe scene and joined in the scramble. 
Thus every Power which held relations with ^.^ 
China helped to strip her, save only two — Britain ^'^ 
and the United States. The two great Anglo- 
Saxon empires alone refrained f rom the partition- 
ing of China, and to these the Celestials tumed 
for succour and for aid. The appeal for support 
against continued robbery was refused, and 
China found herseif dependent on her own exer- 
tions for the Prolongation of her existence. Such 
are the facts which preceded the present struggle. 
China came to realise that her only chance lay 
in the cessation of foreign intercourse and the 
expulsion of foreigners from her shores. With 
methods antiquated and insufficient means, the 
effort was f oredoomed to failure ; but the Chinese 
did not know this, and they entered on the move- 
ment with all the enthusiasm of which they are 
capable. 

Such is the explanation of the events about 
to be described, events which are destined to 
have a marked influence on the fortunes of Asia. 



CHAPTEE V. 

THE BEEWING OP THE TROUBLE. 

The year 1898 liad been marked by an unusual 
activity on the part of Eussia, who, witb the 
anning and protection of her recent acquisitions 
in the Liaotung Peninsula and the construction 
of her new railway in Manchuria, had her hands 
füll. In the carrying out of the last-named 
scheme Eussian agents adopted a high-handed 
method ill according with the alleged peaceful 
objeets in view, and the treatment accorded the 
Chinese with whom they came into contact 
along the railway route, as surveyed in Man- 
churia, incensed the natives bitterly against 
their Muscovite oppressors. 

Notwithstanding the plenitude of her occupa- 
tion in Manchuria, Eussia found time to further 
her aims in other directions also. In more than 
one particular she found herseif opposed to 
British interests, notably in the construction of 
the authorised extension of the Peking Shan- 
hai-kuan Eailway, which had been entrusted to 
a syndicate of British capitalists with the object 
of its being continued along the coast as far as 
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Moukden and Newchang. Eussia objected to 
this country having any interest in any railway 
to the north of tlie Great Wall, which separates 
the province of Pechili from Manchuria; and her 
protest, with the dispute which f ollowed, seemed 
at one time likely to lead to serious differences 
between the two countries, At the last moment, 
however, the British Government decided to 
compromise, and by renouncing any claim to the 
railway, as security for the capital invested, be- 
yond the Great WaU, the matter was arranged. 

This understanding resulted in an agreement 
respecting the Anglo-Eussian spheres of influ- 
ence in China, which was signed on the 28th 
April, 1899, in which it is set forth that Great 
Britain engages not to seek any concessions for 
railways north of the Great Wall of China, or 
to attempt to interfere with any applications for 
such concessions which may be supported by the 
Knssian Government ; and Bussia similarly gives 
an nndertaking to Great Britain in regard to 
the basin of the Yangtse Kiang. Unfortunately, 
the terms of this agreement are one-sided, 
inasmuch as in the so-caUed Lu-Han concession, 
nominally vested in a Belgian syndicate, for the 
construction of a line from Peking to Hankow, 
Bussia holds the bulk of the shares, and will, 
when it suits her purpose, announce her domi- 
nant interest in the line. 
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The year 1899 was, upon the whole, a non- 
eventful one in China. The incidents of the 
coup d'etat and the execution of the reformers 
had well-nigh been forgotten. The Usurpation 
of the Dowager Empress had been condoned by 
the Ministers permitting the Legation ladies to 
attend an andience specially given by Tsi 
Hsi for that purpose, at which the Emperor 
Kwangsu emerged from his retirement and de- 
lighted the gaze of the assembled dames, and 
matters settled down to the ordinary humdrum 
existence of the Celestial capital. 

Events suddenly became interesting again on 
the 24th January, 1900, when, without any pre- 
fatory announcement, there was issued a re- 
script notifying the voluntary abdication of the 
Emperor Kwangsu. The publication of this 
edict took everyone by surprise. Among the 
sympathisers with the reform movement it 
created something like a panic. The feeling 
of the occupants of the Legations and those 
who had seen the young Emperor was one of 
regret ; and speculation became rife as to the next 
move contemplated by the inscrutable Tsi Hsi. 

It had not to remain long unsatisfied. But 
before proceeding to deal with the events which 
led up to the crisis of May, 1900, it may be as 
well to briefly review the Situation in China 
immediately preceding the outbreak. 
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After an intercourse with foreigners extend- 
ing over a period of nearly four hundred years, 
the Chinese remain strongly opposed to our 
notions of civilisation. Western ideas do not 
appeal to them ; our inventions fall to evoke 
their appreciation, and our dealings offend them 
by their candour and abruptness. The fact 
cannot be too often insisted upon that the 
Chinaman's way of looking at things is not 
our way, that his whole out-look upon life is 
different from ours. 

As soon as the novelty of the early intercourse 
with the English traders had worn off the 
arrogance of the Chinese character reasserted 
itself, and hence arose that series of disputes 
which disturbed the relations between the East 
and the West for so many years. The history 
of the intercourse between Europe and China 
constitutes a record of altemate warfare and 
conciliation, the Celestials only making terms 
after having incurred defeat, and breaking their 
promises immediately the danger of reprisal 
has been past. 

From the outset the Chinese started with 
a fixed belief in the supremacy of their race, 
and a contempt for every other people ; and their 
relations with foreigners have, even at those 
periods when they have been most friendly, been 
dominated by that idea. The only circumstance 
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which rendered the continued presence of 
f oreigners possible in China was the superior force 
at their command ; and when, after the " Opium 
War/* and still more after the forcible ratification 
of the Treaty of Tientsin, the Celestials realised 
this fact, they with characteristic cimning re- 
solved to recognise the Situation just so far as to 
avoid , consequences unpleasant to themselves. 
In this way they came to observe closely the 
methods followed by the foreigners of different 
nationalities who came among them, and they 
speedily realised that these methods varied 
greatly. 

In the English the Chinese found a people 
actuated by a code of morality in utter contrast 
with their own. The principles of fair play and 
honest dealing which marked our relations with 
the Chinese failed to impress them. Our tolera- 
tion was mistaken for weakness, and our patience 
for fear. It was only after we had inflicted 
severe punishment on the natives that they 
changed their tone and came to terms ; and very 
shortly after our forces had been withdrawn the 
old arrogance once again made its appearance, 
and the whole procedure had to be gone 
through again. 

While the Celestials thus succeeded in 
periodically defying their British visitors, they 
found in their Eussian neighbours a race of 
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entirely difFerent characteristics. In their deal- 
ings with the Chinese the Eussians showed 
no trace of hesitancy or weakness. Concessions 
which the English sought by request were 
cooUy taken by the agents of the Tsar without 
so much as Consulting the people most inte- 
rested; and while the traders of the South 
made a practice of paying for all they re- 
quired, and honestly kept their engagements 
to the letter, the conquerors in the North 
seized what they needed without even the 
pretence of a quid pro quOy and never kept to 
their undertakings for a day after it had ceased 
to be their interest to do so. 

This contrast is plainly shown by the results 
of three centuries of intercourse between the 
respective Powers. Great Britain, by dint of 
the outlay of vast stores of labour and capital, 
has developed a trade with China which last 
year reached a total of £42,500,000 Sterling. 
She is represented in China by 5,562 subjects. 
Her sbipping in the treaty ports amounted to 
upwards of 25,000 tons. The amount of Chinese 
territory owned by Great Britain, including 
Hong Kong and Wei Hai Wei, is under 550 
Square miles. 

ßussia, despite her more favourable Situation 
in point of proximity and communication, boasts 
a trade with China of less than £4,000,000 
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sterKng. She is represented by a popnlation of 
1,600 subjects, including those in the Eussian 
colonies at Newchang and Port Arthur. Her 
shipping is so infinitesimally small as not to be 
separately returned in the customs reports. Yet 
she has seized Chinese territory to the extent of 
888,830 Square miles, without reckoning Man- 
churia, which is to-day practically hers, and will 
ere long be formally annexed, with the result 
that she will add another 362,310 Square miles 
to her area in Eastem Asia. 

Thus, while Great Britain has annexed 
Chinese territory to the extent of an area of 
the size of Carnarvonshire, Eussia has despoiled 
the Empire of a region rather bigger than the 
whole of France, Germany, Austro-Hungary, 
and Spain put together. 

And France, whose trade and commercial 
interests in China are the smallest of any first- 
class Power, has robbed that country of an area 
of 315,250 Square miles, equal to the whole of 
Germany and Austria. 

Thus it will be seen that the commercial and 
territorial interests of the Powers in China vary 
in a Proportion in utter contrast with their 
relationship, and the lessons taught by these 
facts have not been wasted on the Chinese. 

It is only possible to impress the Celestial 
by one means. No attempts at reasoning, no 
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demonstration of logic, will aflfect his train of 
thought ; in this regard his intellect is as im- 
passive as is his countenance. The one factor 
£or which he evinces a respect, the only mani- 
festation capable of affecting his actions, is 
the display of force; and on realising that 
this is being employed for his coercion he at 
once becomes tractable. This fact has been 
demonstrated times out of number. It is seen 
in the record of every Power that has come 
into contact with China; it is the one un- 
answerable argument with which the Oelestial 
is ever ready to agree. . 

Gurions as it may appear, th e fair play and ^ r^^ 
consideration which have alway s characterised j^oU^^^ 
British relations with the Oelestial have not^-rt^ 
evoked the slightest recognition in his under- ^/»--^^^ 
Standing. So far from evincing a feeling of ^v/,"*--^ 
appreciation for the just treatment accorded him 
by this country, he deems us the weaker race, in 
that we refrain from despoiling his country and 
seek to attain by bargaining what other nations 
wonld take by force without equivalent. For 
this reason the Chinese have always regarded 
Eussia as the most powerful among the Powers, 
and while they hate her for her imperiousness 
and the lack of scruple in her methods, they 
respect her for her strength and the readiness 
with which she is ever ready to use it in the 
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attainment of her ends. And tHs view has been 
justified by the developments in international 
policy which have taken place in the past few 
years. 

The intelligent Chinaman has been Struck 
by the fact that while England is the oldest 
foreign frequenter of his conntry, and possesses 
npwards of sixty per cent. of the total foreign 
trade of the country, she allows her efforts to 
be successfuUy resisted and is constantly out- 
generalled by Eussia and the other Powers. 
He is told that Great Britain owns more wealth 
and greater resources than any other nation ; but 
he refuses to believe it, for he reasons that if this 
were really so, this country would dominate 
the Situation, whereas she is repeatedly worsted 
both by the Chinese and their rivals; and, 
finally, he laughs at the Suggestion as he points 
to the fact that the effective influence of Great 
Britain with the Chinese Government is less 
than that of any other Power. 

Statements such as the above are being con- 
stantly repeated in the Far East, and aflPord 
anything but pleasant food for thought to the 
patriütic-Englishman. Unfortunafcely, however, 
they contain a considerable modicum of truth, 
and the fact remains that our influence in the 
Far East has greatly diminished of late years 
and that our former prestige has declined, while 
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that of Bussia and of Germany have increased 
in a corresponding degree. 

The explanation of this fact is not difficult. 
It is due partly to hesitation always present in 
the mind of the British Government to increase 
forther our already vast responsibilities, partly 
to a desire not to enter on an expenditure for 
political ends which might never prove remune- 
rative, and still more to that insensate fear of 
Bussia whieh has for a series of years been 
growing in the mindg of successive Administra- 
tions. 

The Empire of the Tsar, as by its frequent 
expansions it has stretched across Northern and 
Central Asia nntil it has reached the limits of 
British influenae alike in the East and in the 
South, has come to be regarded — why, Heaven 
knows — as the bogey of British interests. Since 
the death of Lord Beaconsfield no statesman 
has dared to face Bussia or to attempt to check 
her insistent advance. By a series of blufEs 
succeeding Tsars have obtained demands which 
were never seriously made, and no one has been 
more astonished at the invariable success of 
Bussian eflforts than the Eussians themselves. 

To take only one instance, that of the 
seizure of Port Arthur. It is now knovrn^ 
that when, in response to the representations 
of M. Pavloff, the Bussian Minister at Peking, 
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the Eussian fleet entered Port Artliiir in 1897 
the Admiral was instructed to withdraw on 
receipt of the first request for such a course from 
the British Commander. Count Mouravieff did 
not for one moment believe that Great Britain 
would tolerate a Eussian occupation of Port 
Arthur, and he only agreed to the experiment 
being made in response to M. Pavloff*s urgent 
representations, and on the condition that no 
risk of friction with Great Britain should be run. 
Had we protested, the Eussians would have 
evacuated the place. Their line of graceful 
retreat was abeady prepared by the announce- 
ment put about that it was only intended to 
winter the fleet in the shelter of the Liaotung 
Peninsula, and it could well have been subse- 
quently withdrawn on the first excuse. 

The British Government did not, however, 
protest. On the contrary, seeing the Eussian 
bogey in activity, our politicians trembled, and 
conjured up visions of a war with Eussia — ^a 
venture on which that country is far too well 
informed to embark — and, instead of protesting 
against Eussia*s Invasion of China, the leader of 
the House of Commons actually went out of his 
way to justify her action, on the grounds that it 
was neeessary to her interests that she should 
have an ice-free port on the Gulf of Pechili. 

The lesson of this transaction was not lost 
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on St. Petersburg ; neither was it wasted on the 
Chinese. The latter noted the insistence of 
Bnssia, and regarded the acceptance of her action 
by England as a sign of this country's inability 
to contest it. The idea that our consent to the 
occnpation of Port Arthur by another Power 
could be due to any other cause did not occur to 
the Chinese intelligence. And so Eussia came 
to be regarded as a strong Power to be feared, 
while Ghreat Britain sunk in the Chinese estima- 
tion and was held a decrepit nation which need 
no longer be taken into aecount. 

Evidence of the truth of this view is provided 
in the remark of the Tsungli Yamen, made with 
evident sarcasm, to Sir Claude MacDonald when 
that oflBcer offered to raise a loan in London for 
the Chinese Grovemment. The offer was declined 
because of the objections raised by Bussia. In 
reply Sir Claude pointed out that this was merely 
a pretext on the part of Bussia which it would 
be well for China to resist, in doing which 
she would have the sympathy of this country. 
The mandarins replied that the only thing 
that would help them was a pledge of pro- 
tection against Bussia, and that sympathy was 
useless. 

This pledge was never given; and the Chinese, 
realising that they must not look to England 
for Support against the spoliation of their Empire, 
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braced themselves for a final effort to maintain 
their independence. 

Unfortunately for their cause, they had 
neglected their opportunities so thoroughly that 
they were unfitted to cope with the emergency. 
Despite the repeated offers of this and other 
coiintries, the Chinese have consistently refused 
to reconstitute either their army or their navy 
on modern lines. The experience of Captain 
Sherard Osborne was repeated in the case of 
Captain Lang, who was engaged by the Chinese 
Government to take Charge of the vessels pur- 
chased in 1886 to form the new northern fleet 
of China. Captain Lang, on arriving in charge 
of the five ironclads in the Gulf of Pechili, was 
placed under the Orders of a Chinese mandarin, 
who, while he allowed him to teach the crews 
the Clements of gunnery, retained the control of 
the fleet in regard to matters of Organisation and 
finance in his own hands; and as soon as the 
men had mastered the rudiments of gunnery and 
drill, Captain Lang was dismissed, with the 
intimation that he could not teach the Chinese 
any more. 

The fatuous arrogance which thus prevented 
the Chinese from learning the art of naval war- 
fare, with results that nearly wrecked the Empire 
in 1894, seemed also to prevent the formation 
of an adequate army, though various qualified 
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observers have borne testimony to the military 
capacity of the race. 

-Much has been written respecting the prowess 
of öordon's "ever victorious army," and the 
achievements of that force have been referred 
to as evidence of the qualities of the Celestial as 
a fighting machine. It would be well to bear in 
mind, in this connection, that the forces com- 
manded by General Gordon during the incidents 
of the Taeping Eebellion, were only pitted against 
native warriors, many, indeed most, of whom were 
fresh from the fields or the slums of the big 
cities, and quite incapable of offering more than 
an impulsive resistance to drilled troops. A 
reliable estimate of the actual value of Chinese 
troops, properly trained, when pitted against 
European soldiers has yet to be formed; all 
Statements which have yet appeared being 
mere expressions of opinion, not founded on any 
reliable evidence. 

Normally there is no gainsaying the fact 
that the average Celestial is a braggart coward. 
Possessed of streng antipathies, he is keen to get 
at his Opponent, and provided his onslaught is 
successf ul he vents his vengeance without mercy 
or hesitation. If he receives a check in his 
assault, he hesitates and quickly turns, for while 
death is said to have few terrors for the Cliina- 
man, the instinct of self-preservation is strong 
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within him. An examination of the facts con- 
nected with övery contest which has taken place 
between the Chinese and foreign troops shows 
that the Celestial is unable to hold his oWn 
against a well-trained f orce ; and, to render his 
chances the worse, he is easily discouraged by 
a repulse and takes to flight on the least pro- 
vocation. His pusillanimity in the face of 
superior force is on a par with his bmtal cruelty 
when victorious over a weaker; and the only 
possible conclusion to be drawn from the 
evidence available is that the fighting qualities 
of the Chinaman are poor, his courage small, 
and his moral contemptible. 

The Chinese army such as it exists to-day is 
a remarkable institution. It comprises a variety 
of arms, varying from öerman-drilled regiments, 
provided with Mauser rifles, to bands of ill-paid 
mercenaries, armed with bows and arrows and 
taught to make ugly faces with which to frighten 
the enemy. The accounts current of the relative 
proportions and strength of these forces vary so 
greatly as to show that no reliable figures are 
obtainable, and I prefer not to quote any figures 
in this connection rather than give those which 
might prove misleading. 

Such was the Situation in China at the 
beginning of the year 1900, and the only 
incident which interrupted the repose of the 
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political Situation was the abdication of the 
Emperor Kwangsu, proclaimed, as already stated, 
on the 24th January. Tor three months subse- 
quent to this event matters continued normal.i 
It was not until tbe beginuing of May that 
rumours became current that a rising had taken \ 
place in the south of the province of Pechili, and i 
that a Society known as the I-Ho-Chuan, variously ^ 
translated Party of the T^ig Fjgt^ and United 
League of Chinese Patriots, known as " Boxers," 
was leading the movement. This leagiie, one of 
the most widely spread of the secret societies 
of China, has for its programme the expulsion 
of all foreigners from the country, and devotes 
its energies more especially against the mission- 
aries and their adherents. 

On the 14th May seventy native Christians 
were massacred at Kao-lou-tsien, near Paoting-f u, 
eighty miles from Peking. Troops were des- 
patched to the scene of the massacre, and matters 
looked threatening. The Ministers in Peking 
met, and after discussing the Situation decided 
to present an identical note to the Tsungli Yamen, 
with the object of drawing the attention of the 
Chinese Government to the serious aspect of 
affairs. 

A document was accordingly drawn up and 
submitted to the Tsungli Tamen, in which 
the Ministers demanded the arrest and severe 
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punishment of all Boxers or others guilty of 
attacks upon life or property, the execution of tlie 
ringleaders in the recent outrages, and the noti- 
fication by proclamation to the people of Pechili 
of the fact that these measures had been taken. 
The Ministers decided on the same occasion to 
summon aid in case the trouble spread. 

On the 24th May the Tsungli Yamen replied 
that it had taken the steps suggested, and had 
ordered the Viceroy of Pechili to take severe 
measures for the restoration of order. 

This message did not satisfy the Ministers, 
who despatched a second note to the Tsungli 
Yamen drawing its attention to the great import- 
ance of the matter under discussion. The Tsungli 
Yamen, in reply, sent its secretary personally to 
reassure the Ministers as to the decisive measures 
which had been already taken for dealing with the 
impending danger, doubtless with the hope of 
gaining time and preventing decisive measures 
being adopted by the Ministers. The next day 
it became known that the Boxers had defeated a 
regiment of regulär troops and murdered its 
Commander and officers. 

On the 29th May a large body of Boxers 
attacked the Fengtai railway Station, eight miles 
south of Peking, while another destroyed the 
bridge over the Liuliho river, twenty-seven miles 
away. On the same day railway communication 
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between Peking and Tientsin was interrnpted. 
The European engineers working on tlie Lu Han 
railway were also attacked, and took refnge on a 
hill, wliere they successfully defendedthemselves. 
The receipt of this news led the Ministers in 
Peking to ask for the despatch of guards for the 
Legations from the assembled squadrons in the 
Gulf of Pechili, and the message asking for 
these was barely despatched when the news 
was received that a number of missionaries had 
been surrounded at Paoting-fu, Fengtai Station 
burned, and the railway wrecked for miles. 

From this date events moved rapidly. A large 
number of rebels moved on Tientsin, while others 
continued wrecking the railway in all directions. 
The foreign guards, to the number of 450, arrived 
at Peking on the 4th June. On the same day 
a village near Tientsin was burned. It was also 
announced that Messrs. Robinson and Norman, 
two English missionaries, had been murdered 
near Paoting-fu, and the bodies of both shock- 
ingly mutilated. Anting Station was destroyed, 
and the Boxers were reported marching in force 
on Peking. 

These facts caused considerable alarm among 
the foreigners in China. The ileets off the 
entrance to the Peiho anchored close inshore and 
landed parties of bluejackets, while reinforce- 
ments were sent for. The activity of the Boxers 
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increased daily, and communication with Peking 
became suspended. Bodies of British, Bussian, 
Gennan, and French troops were sent to Tientsin, 
and the Japanese landed a considerable nmnber 
of men who were despatched to tlie same place. 
On the 12th June additional guards started 
from Tientsin for Peking, repairing the railway 
as they went. 

Meanwhile events had been moving in 
Peking. The Chancellor of the Japanese Lega- 
tion was attacked in the street and killed; 
Baron Von Ketteier, the Germ an Minister, was 
murdered on bis way to the Tsungli Yamen; 
the Legations were surrounded, and all communi- 
cation interrupted. Contradictory rumours were 
every where current. It was said that the Lega- 
tions had been destroyed, and their inmates 
killed; that they were besieged, and their de- 
fenders fighting for their lives. Food was re- 
ported to have given out, and ammunition 
exhausted. The Ambassadors were stated to 
have perished at their posts, after shooting their 
women and children. The air rang with con- 
tradictory Statements, and none knew what to 
believe. 

As soon as the news of the Isolation of the 
Europeans in Peking reached the coast Admiral 
Seymour, commanding the British fleet in the 
Gulf of Pechili, decided to attempt the relief of 
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the Legations. He went to Tientsin, and there 
coUected an international force 2,000 strong, 
comprising British, German, Eussian, French, 
and Japanese soldiers and marines, and with 
these he set out on the llth June for Peking, 
fighting his way as he went. His progress 
was necessarily slow; his transport had been 
hastily collected and was insuflBcient, and his 
armament weak. After forcing his way half 
the distance to Peking, the Admiral found him- 
self hemmed in by an overwhelming number of 
rebels, who had been joined by regulär Chinese 
troops. Further progress was impossible; the 
allied force feil back, with 312 wounded, to find 
their retreat cut off. They thereupon stood at 
bay, and kept the Chinese off until assistance 
came, fourteen days later, when the Allies feil 
back on Tientsin. 

Tientsin was at this time surrounded by 
large numbers of Chinese, who sought to capture 
the foreign concessions, without success. The 
investment became closer every day, and the 
attack more fierce. The occupants of the 
foreign concessions were entirely surrounded ; 
fighting continued day and night, and it looked 
very much as though the city must fall, failing 
the arrival of reinforcements. 

While these incidents were progressing the 
various Powers were arranging for the despatch 

L 
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of troop3 to China. Eussia, Japan, Germany, 
and Grreat Britain all bestirred themselves to 
this end, though it was soon evident that the 
efforts of neither Eussia nor Japan were what 
they might have been in face of the urgency of 
the Situation. Meanwhile the Powers had des- 
patched vessels to the estuary of the Peiho, 
where a goodly fleet had been coUected by the 
beginning of June. The presence of so many 
gunboats served to irritate the Chinese, who 
hastened to man the forts and showed consider- 
able activity in the measures they took for the 
def ence of the river. 

On the moming of the 16th June the Com- 
manders at the Peiho noticed the arrival of con- 
siderable reinforcements on shore, while the 
Chinese were seen laying torpedoes in the river. 
The naval Commanders thereupon held a 
Council to decide on the course to be adopted. 
Subsequently an Ultimatum was sent to the 
Chinese, calling on them to disband the troops, 
under the penalty of a bombardment, before 
next morning. 

At one o'clock on the moming of the 18th 
the forts opened fire on the foreign vessels, 
which at once replied. The battle continued 
without intermission for six hours, when the 
forts were silenced. Landing parties were then 
sent ashore, and the forts occupied; it was 
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found that with few exceptions all the Chinese 
garrison had been killed. Ovar 400 Chinamen 
lost their lives during the bombardment ; the 
losses among the Allies being one British, three 
Germans, one French, and sixteen Eussians 
killed, and thirteen English, seven Gennans, one 
French, and forty-five Eussians wounded. 

The news of the seizure of the Taku forts 
carried constemation with it to Peking, where 
the utmost reliance had been placed on the 
ability of the Chinese to prevent the passage of 
the Allies. A number of high mandarins were 
degraded, including several generals, and urgent 
Orders were given that the foreigners were to be 
driven out of the country without further delayl 

This action, more than any other, goes to 
prove the complicity of the Dowager Empress 
in the anti-foreign outbreak. While it is 
generally believed that it was owing to her 
direct encouragement that the Boxers started on 
their Crusade against Europeans, there is, so far, 
no actual evidence in proof of this; but the 
edicts issued by Tsi Hsi encouraging the 
Chinese to rid themselves of the foreigners are 
beyond dispute, and serve to demonstrate her 
responsibility for the events which have since 
transpired. 

The direct result of these edicts was renewed 
activity among the Chinese round Tientsin; 
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the telegraph wire was cut, and the city iso- 
lated. The only news which. reaclied the coast 
came through Chinese sources, and teemed with 
rumours, mostly devoid of foundation. 

On the 22nd June an attempt was made by a 
Eussian and American force to relieve Tientsin, 
without success. On the 26th a second attempt 
was made by a British, Rnssian, and Japanese 
force, which drove the Chinese bef ore it ; and on 
the following day Admiral Seymour, who had 
been relieved by a force 10,000 strong, returned 
to Tientsin. 

On the same day the Chinese arsenal outside 
the native city was captured by the AUies, and 
the natives, greatly disheartened, fled ; thns 
relieving the strain on the European garrison 
in the settlement. On the 29th the first 
message received from the Legations since the 
cutting of Communications with Peking came to 
band from Sir Eobert Hart. In this he sub- 
stantiated the rumour of the murder of Baron 
von Ketteier, and stated that the Legations were 
besieged and that the Situation was desperate. 
From the end of June to the 2 Ist July in- 
formation as to the course of events in Peking 
was restricted to rumour, and the variety and 
sensationalism of the statements which found 
their way into circulation were such as to puzzle 
the most careful student of events. 
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On the 4th July it was stated that the 
Emperor Kwangsu and the Dowager Empress 
had both been poisoned. It was at the same 
time announced that Prince Tuan had assumed 
control of the Government, and that he was 
encouraging the Boxers to further ontrages 
against the Europeans. On the day foUowing 
it was Said that the Dowager Empress had 
recovered, but that the Emperor was dead. 
After an interval of ten days, on every one of 
which fresh canards became current, the Man- 
darin Sheng, Taotai of Shanghai, informed the 
consuls in that city that the whole of the 
foreigners in the Peking Legations had been 
murdered on or about the 80th June. 

Allowing for the difference between the 
Chinese calendar and our own, the tragedy 
reported would have occurred a few days later 
than this, the day subsequently credited being 
the 6th Jul3^ The story was speedily enlarged 
on with considerable detail. We were told that 
the Ministers, with the women, children, and 
Legation guards, having had no food for several 
days, had rushed out and made a sortie, which 
resulted in their being shot down by the Chinese 
troops, who then set fire to the Legations. It 
was added that those Europeans who were not 
killed outright were burned in the flames. 

This story was narrated with the most 
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minute detail. Prince Ching, it was said, had 
striven to protect the Europeans against Prince 
Tuan's troops, but he had been repulsed and 
badly wounded. The victims had killed two 
hundred Chinese. It was even stated that the 
Europeans had shot their women and children 
bef ore all was over ! 

The news, long expected, nevertheless caused 
a great shock throughout the civilised world. 
There were in Peking upwards o£ a thousand 
Europeans, including a number o£ ladies and 
little children, and their foul massacre at the 
hands of the fanatical Chinese constituted a 
tragedy at least as bad as the hideous events at 
Lucknow nearly fifty years before. 

The announcement of the massacre served 
to encourage the Powers to make renewed exer- 
tions in despatching troops to China. An 
Indian contingent was already on the way ; a 
second was requisitioned. Germany increased 
her drafts, and Japan bustled in her preparations 
to combat the Chinese. 

On the 18th July came a new development. 
It was on that day announced that China had 
declared war against Bussia, and had actually 
attacked her on the Amur river and captured 
the town of Blagovieschensk. On the same day 
came the intelligence that the Allies, 6,000 strong, 
had defeated General Nieh's army at Tientsin, 
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captured the native city, and put the Chinese 
to rout. This feat had a marked effect on the 
Situation. The result to the Chinese was even 
more serious than was the loss of the Taku forts. 
It showed that, notwithstanding their modern 
anns and improved guns, the Celestials are no 
match for trained European troops ; and their 
defeat served to dishearten greatly the wire- 
pullers at Peking, who forthwith changed their 
tactics towards the Allies. 

On the 20th July Wu Ting Fang, Chinese 
Minister at Washington, handed to Mr. Hay 
what purported to be a cypher message from 
Mr. Conger, United States Minister at Peking, 
who was supposed to have been murdered at the 
beginning of the month. The message was 
dated the 18th July, and was accepted as genuine 
on the ground that the cypher was one which it 
would be manifestly impossible for the Chinese 
to forge. While this incident was yet the topic 
of the hour a rumour became current that a 
number of the occupants of the Legations had 
not been murdered, but were safe. On the 23rd 
an Imperial edict was published stating that all 
the Ministers, excepting the öerman representa- 
tive, were safe on the 18th. 

On the 25th July a letter purporting to have 
been written by Sir Claude MacDonald on the 
4th inst, was received by the British Consul at 
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Tientsin, in which it is stated that the inmates 
of the Legations conld not hold out many more 
days, and reporting f orty-four deaths among their 
number. A second supposititious communica- 
tion from Mr. Conger reached Tientsin the next 
day, its purport being, " Eelief soon if at all "; 
and then, after six days of silence, a letter un- 
doubtedly written by Dr. Morrison, the well- 
known Peking correspondent of the Times, on 
the 21 st July, was received by that paper and 
published in its columns on the 2nd August. 
This letter, which is valuable for the light it 
throws on what was transpiring in Peking 
during the siege, is as follows : — 

There has becD a cessation of hostilities since July 18th, 
but, for fear of treachery, there has been no relaxation of 
vigilance. The Chinese soldiers continue to strengthen the 
barricades around the besieged area, and also the batteries 
on the top of the Imperial City wall ; but in the meantime 
they have discontinued firing, probably because they are 
Short of ammunition. The main bodies of the Imperial 
soldiers have left Peking in order to meet the relief forces. 
Supplies are beginning to come in, and the condition of the 
besieged is improving. The wounded are doing well, the 
hospital arrangements being admirable. One hundred and 
fifty cases have passed through the hospital, none of them 
septic. 

The Tsungli-Yamön have forwarded to the British 
Minister a copy of a despatch telegraphed by the Emperor 
to the Queen attributing all the deeds of violence which 
have been committed to bandits, and requesting her 
Majesty's assistance to extricate the Chinese Government 
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from their difficulties. The Queen's reply is not stated, but 
the Chinese Minister in Washington has telegraphed that 
the United States Government will gladly assist the Chinese 
authorities. This despatch to the Queen was sent to the 
Tsnngli-YamSn by the Grand Council on July 3rd, yet the 
day before an Imperial edict was issued calling upon the 
Boxers to continue to render loyal and patriotic Services in 
exterminating the Christians. The edict also commanded 
the viceroys and govemors to expel all the missionaries 
from China, and to arrest all the Christians and compel 
them to renounce their faith. Other decrees applauding 
the Boxers speak approvingly of their buming out and 
slaying the converts. Their leaders are stated in a decree 
to be Princes and Ministers. 

Another decree which was issued on July 18th made a 
complete volte-face^ [^due to the victories of the foreign 
troops at Tientsin. In this decree, for the first time, one 
month after the occurrence, allusion was made to the death 
of Baron von Ketteler^ which was attributed to the action 
of local brigands, though it is undoubted that it was 
premeditated, and that the assassination was committed by 
an Imperial officer, as the survivor, Herr Cordes, can 
testify. 

The foree besieging the Legations consists of Imperial 
soldiers under Yung Lu and Tung-fuh-siang, whose gallantry 
is applauded in Imperial decrees, though their gallantry 
consisted in bombarding for one month defenceless women 
and children cooped in the Legation Compounds, using shell, 
shrapnel, round shot, and expanding bullets. The Chinese 
undermined the French Legation, which is now in ruins, 
but the French Minister was not present, M. Pichon having 
fled for protection to the British Legation on the first day 
of the siege. 

The greatest peril we suffered during the siege was from 
fire, the Chinese, in their determination to destroy the 
British Legation, buming the adjoining Han-lin Academy, 
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one of the most sacred buildings in China, and sacrificing 
the unique library, which has been reduced to ashea The 
Chinese throughout, with characteristic treachery, posted 
proclamations assuring us of protection, and the same night 
made a general attack in the hope of surprising us imawares. 
There is still no news of the Pei-tang CathedraL 

The following are the casualties: — Killed: British — 
Captain Strouts, R.M.L.I., Messrs. Phillips and Scadding, 
civilians, Messrs. David Oliphant, consular assistant, and 
Henry Warren, student Interpreter; Italians, seven; 
Russians, three, and M. Sitroff, of the Russo-Chinese Bank; 
Germans, ten ; Austrians, four, including Captain Thomann, 
Commander of the ZerUa, cruiser; Americans, seven; 
Japanese, Captain Ando and five marines, M. Kikamura 
and M. Kojima, students ; French, M. Herbert and eight 
men, M. Wagner, of the Chinese Customs, and M. 
Graintgens, engineer. The wounded number 138, includ- 
ing Captain Halliday, severely, the American surgeon, Dr. 
Lippitt, severely, and Captain Myers, who are all doing 
\yell. All the Ministers and the members of the Legation 
and their families are in good health, and the general health 
of the Community is excellent. We are contentedly 
awaiting relief. 

Thus was an anxious world reassured as to 
the fate of the brave defenders of the Legations, 
and the good news served to stimulate the Allies 
to sink their rivahies and hasten their prepara- 
tions for the reKef of the besieged. How this 
was accomplished will be detailed in the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

THE FALL OF PEKING. 

The first capital of China was at Sigan, in the 
fertile Wei Valley which crosses the province 
of Shensi. Here for over a thousand years 
successive rulers, representing eight separate 
dynasties, exerted their sway over the Celestial 
Empire. In the year 420 a.ü. the Emperor 
Vouti, first of the Song dynasty, removed his 
place of residence to Kienkang, on the Tangtse 
Kiang, as being more centrally situated and 
better suited to the country*s needs as the seat 
of Government To mark the distinction con- 
ferred on the city by this change its name was 
altered, and it was decreed that henceforth it 
should be known as Nanking, the southern 
capital. This arrangement held good for upwards 
of eight hundred years, when, on the ascent of 
the Mongols, in 1260, the Emperor Kublai Khan 
chose the city of Cambaluc, in Pechili, as his 
seat of Government, which he renamed Peking, 
or northern capitaL 

Peking is situated in the midst of an exten- 
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sive piain one hundred miles from the Gnlf of 
Pechili. It is reaclied by road from Tungchow, 
the town which marks the limit of the navigable 
portion of the Peiho. The Celestial capital is in 
reality a coUection of three separate cities. To 
the south, in the form of a parallelogram, is the 
Chinese City, Adjoining it, on the north, is the 
Manchu or Tartar City ; within which, strongly 
walled and jealonsly guarded, is the Forbidden 
or Inner City, sacred to the Imperial presence 
and the appurtenances of the Court. The 
relative Situation of these enclosures is shown in 
ihe accompanying Illustration — 

The Tartar and Chinese Cities are strongly 
walled. The walls of the former are 50 feet 
high and 40 feet wide. The parapets are loop- 
holed and faced with brick. The protection 
round the Chinese City is 30 feet high and 25 
feet thick. These walls are entered by a number 
of gateways, each surmounted by pagodas of 
several storeys. All the gates are closed from 
sunset tili sunrise. 

The aspect of the Tartar and Chinese Cities 
varies considerably. The former presents the 
appearance of a crowded and dirty metropolis, 
while the latter is only sparsely inhabited. The 
Tartar City is planned on an imposing scale, and 
possesses many fine buildings and noble struc- 
tures ; but most of them have fallen into a state 
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of decay, and all are dwarfed by the shabbiness 
of their surroundings. With the exception of the 
temples and the palaces in the Imperial City, the 
buildings in Peking are only one storey high, it 
being an Imperial privilege to look down upon 
the outer worid. 

Among the many noteworthy buildings in 
Peking is the Pi Tung Kung, or Hall of the 
Classics, in which are stored the text of the nine 
classical books which constitute the alpha and 
omega of Celestial learning. The texts are 
engraved on a series of 182 pillared slabs of 
granite, ranged in two rows round the building. 
In front of this building is a wonderful arch of 
yellow porcelain, the design of which evokes the 
admiration of all beholders. Another famous 
building is the Ta Chung Su, or Temple of the 
Great Bell, built in 1578 to accommodate the 
five bells which the Emperor Tung Lo had 
ordered to be cast a Century and a half before^ 
The great bell measures 15 feet in height, is 
9 inches thick, and has a circumference of 34 
feet at the rim. It weighs 63 J^ tons, and is 
covered inside and out with Buddhist mottoes in 
Chinese characters. 

Other " lions " of Peking are the Kao Chang, 
or examination hall, where candidates for office 
are shut up in solitary cells for days at a time 
while they write laborious essays on the teachings 
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of Confucius, and the Imperial Granaries to the 
north-east of the Tartar City, where the grain 
sent to Peking as tribute from the outlying 
provinces is stored. In the Chinese City, at the 
centre of four cross-roads, is the execution 
gronnd, where criminals, or those who have 
fallen under the displeasure of the authori- 
ties, lose their heads, which are subsequently 
cast into a field specially set apart for that 
purpose. 

The great sights of Peking are, however, 
closed to foreigners. They are the Temples of 
Earth, Heaven, and Agriculture, and the Yung 
Ho Kung, or Grreat Llama Temple, which stands 
just outside the north wall. Each of these stands 
in its own park-like grounds, and all are regarded 
as sacred. The Emperor visits them at intervals, 
going every year to the Temple of Agriculture 
for the purpose of guiding a plough across a 
piece of ground in token of a good harvest. 
The Temple of Earth lies immediately outside 
the Anting gate in the north wall of the city. 
The Temples of Heaven and Agriculture are 
just inside the south wall of the Chinese City, 
separated by the Chien Men, which runs from 
the Tung Ting Men to Chien Men gate, leading 
to the Tartar City. It was by this gate that the 
Allies entered Peking in 1860. 

One of the'most remarkable sights of Peking 
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is the ancient Observatory, by tbe city wall, which 
commands a fine view of the city and affords a 
glimpse of the yellow-tiled roofs of the Imperial 
Palace. There are two sets of astronomical 
instruments here. The more ancient, lying in a 
State of min in the old garden below, were con- 
stracted during the reign of the Emperor Kublai 
Ehan in 1278. The more modern Installation 
was raised by a Jesuit priest, one Father Verbiest, 
who made the globe, sextant, astrolabe, and 
zodiacal sphere, by order of the Emperor Kanghi, 
in 1674. Close to the Observatory is the Kwo 
tze Chien, or Confucian Temple, which dates 
from the thirteenth Century. The main hall of 
this, more recent than the rest of the building, 
is a remarkably fine specimen of Chinese archi- 
tecture. It is fifty feet high, the roof being 
supported by teak pillars, elaborately carved and 
bearing inscriptions in memory of the sage 
Confacius. 

The Imperial enclosure, lying in the centre 
of the Tartar City, is regarded by the Chinese as 
sacred ground, on which none but the elect 
may tread. This holy of holies is of consider- 
able extent. It is strongly enclosed by walls 
having a circumf erence of six miles, and contains 
a series of palaces^ temples, and pffices of 
elaborate construction, but mostly in a state of 
disrepair and neglect. The majority of these 
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have not been explored by Europeans. Indeed, 
except on a few occasions when audiences have 
been granted by the Emperor to foreign 
Ministers in Peking, they have never been 
trodden by " barbarian '' feet. 

The principal buildings within the Imperial 
City are the Grreat Imperial Palace and the 
Imperial Porcelain Palace, both fine examples of 
the barbaric architecture leamed by the Chinese 
from their Mongol invaders. Both are known 
to be crammed with choice specimens of Chinese 
art of extreme value. In addition to numerous 
minor palaces and temples, the Imperial City 
contains a spacious series of gardens, with a lake 
and many embellishments. It may be noted 
that the Tuen Ming Yuen, or Emperor's Summer 
Palace, sacked by the Allies in 1860, was not in 
the Imperial City, but lies some four miles out- 
side Peking to the north-west. 

Each of the sixteen gates by which Peking 
is entered has its distinctive name. The main 
entrance is by the Yung Ting Men, in the centre 
of the south wall, which opens on the paved 
road passing through the Chinese City to the 
Chien Men, or main gate admitting one to the 
Tartar City. A short distance beyond this is the 
Gate of Heavenly Peace, kept religiously closed, 
which guards access to the Imperial City. The 
Chien Men, or main street, like all its rivals in 
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Peking, is a wide thoroughfare, lined on either 
side by rows of gaily decorated shops, each with 
its elaborately gilded sign, while in the road- 
way between are several rows of booths and 
stalls where every conceivable requisite is on 
sale. The roads are not paved. They consist 
merely of mother earth, worn with cart tracks 
and horse and camel prints. In the summer 
these are covered nearly a foot deep in dust ; in 
wet weather they are encumbered by mud knee 
deep. In places, owing to the inequalities of 
the road, ponds form, which in wet weatlier 
form dangers to locomotion where persons who 
are out after dark are frequently drowned. 

There are in Peking neither paveraents, 
footways, nor drains. The sewage of the whole 
city, with its population of upwards of a million 
persons, is cast on the roadways, being utilised 
in the hot weather to lay the dust. The result 
on the olfactory nerves can be imagined. It is, 
indeed, a marvel that the whole of the population 
has not long ago been wiped out by a terrible 
epidemic. The preservation of the people's lives 
is accounted for by old residents in Peking by 
the quantity of dust which everywhere floats 
about. This acts as a deodoriser, and stifles the 
poisonous gases which would otherwise surely 
prove fatal. 

The parts of Peking of especial interest to 
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Europeans are those containing tlie European 
Legations and the various mission establish- 
ments managed by the representatives of various 
creeds. The Legations are gathered together 
immediately within the south wall of the Tartar 
City, between the Gate of Heavenly Peace and the 
terminus of the Tungchow Canal. Here, f acing 
one another on what has come to be known as Le- 
gation Street, the only thoroughf are in all Peking 
which has a macadamised road, are the Bussian, 
American, öerman, Spanish, Japanese, French, 
and Italian Legations, while the headquarters of 
the British Minister are up a street opening off 
this. Purther off, surrounded by a number of 
Chinese houses, is the Belgian Legation, and 
midway between the two is the official residence 
of Sir Eobert Hart, Inspector-General of the 
Imperial Chinese Maritime Customs. 

In other parts of the city are the Anglican 
Mission, the American Mission, the Cathohc 
Convent and Hospital, and the building known 
as the Tsungli-Tamßn, or Foreign OflSce, where 
all business connected with foreign affairs is 
dealt with, and interviews between the Govern- 
ment officials and the foreign Ministers take 
place. 

The foreign Legations consist for the most 
part of ancient temples and palaces which have 
been acquired by the European Powers for the 
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purpose of housing their representatives. They 
are of considerable extent, and all are surrounded 
by walls of some strength. The British Lega- 
tion is the largest, and Covers some five acres of 
ground, on which stand the various buildings 
formerly comprised in a princely palace, and now 
devoted to the accommodation of the Legation 
staff. It is surrounded by a strong wall, which 
being in good repair presents a serious obstacle 
to the forcible entrance of a rabble crowd, and, 
despite the paucity of ammunition possessed by 
its defenders, served by dint of their heroic 
efforts to protect the lives of the men, women, 
and children who had taken refuge behind it. 

It will be seen that Peking is a city which is 
well adapted for defence. Garrisoned by well- 
trained troops, the gigantic walls by which it is 
surrounded would supply a well-nigh impreg- 
nable barrier against any form of attack, and the 
only chance of gaining possession of the enor- 
mous city would be by the slow process of 
starving it out. 

Well aware as the Allies were of these facts, 
they did not for one moment hesitate as to their 
intentions. After a delay extending over many 
weeks, due partly to the necessity of waiting for 
stores and reinforcements, and partly to the 
barely disguised jealousy and rivalry between 
the different countries represented, an allied 
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force numbering 12,000 men set out from 
Tientsin on the 6th August. 

Immediately outside that city the Allies 
f ound a Chinese army waiting to engage them, 
and a skiimish took place at Hsi Ku, when 
after the briefest resistance the Celestials took 
to flight, leaving the road to Peking open. 
Pushing on, the relieving force found that the 
Chinese were in great numbers at a place known 
as Peitsung, where extensive earthworks had 
been thrown up, behind which the Chinese 
warriors were evidently prepared to offer a 
strong resistance. By dint of a free use of their 
machine guns the Russians, British, and Jap- 
anese, on whom the brunt of the fighting feil, 
compelled the natives to vacate their position, 
and the Chinese having ^fled, the advance was 
resumed without loss of time. The Eussians 
lost 500 men in this engagement. On the same 
day the Allies captured the city of Yangtsun, 
seventeen miles from Tientsin, the Chinese 
garrison flying for their lives before the 
avenging Allies. 

From Yangtsun the advance was continued 
without further hostilities as far as Tungchow, 
twelve miles from Peking. The Opposition 
offered here was weak, and easily overcome by 
the relieving force, which pushed on and reached 
the outskirts of Peking on the 13th August. 
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Here a number of Chinese attempted to resist 
tlie entrance of the Allies, but after a few hours' 
hand-to-hand fighting the gates were blown up 
and the city gained. The east gate was de- 
molished by the Eussians, the north-east gate 
by the Japanese, and the troops streamed into 
Peking, fighting the natives who sought to resist 
their entrance as they ran in the direction of the 
Legations, to the relief of which they had come. 
It was fonnd that, despite the hideous rumours 
which had been put about by the Chinese, the 
British Legation was safe, and the refngees who 
had taken shelter within it alive, except some 
forty who had died from wounds or disease since 
the building had been besieged. 

The Chinese gave no signs of surrender in the 
capital, and street fighting became common ; but 
the Allies soon showed their ability to deal with 
this, and, satisfied as to the saf ety of the European 
colony, they f ormed up and proceeded to Surround 
the inner Imperial City. It became rumoured 
that the Dowager Empress, Prince Tuan, and all 
the other ringleaders in the recent conspiracy 
had fled to Sigan Fu, the ancient Chinese capital. 
Other tidings had it that Prince Tuan was still 
in the Imperial City. The troops thereupon 
set to work to gain an entrance to the sacred 
precincts of the "Purple Forbidden City," which 
was eflfected by the use of dynamite, and on the 
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evening of the 19tli August the AUies' flags were 
flying from the gabled roofs of the Imperial 
Porcelain Palace. 

Thus was reasserted the right of civilisation 
over barbarism. But the task of the Allies 
is by no means done. To free the beleaguered 
Europeans from the thrall of a gang of brutal 
Chinese is one thing ; but to restore order to a 
demented country, to produce good govemment 
in place of chaos, is quite another. At the present 
moment — I write while the Situation is still vague 
and the movements of the Dowager Empress and 
her fellow conspirators yet unknown — ^the Allies 
occupy in Peking a city without a govemment, 
without visible control, and kept only from the 
wrecking of an infuriated mob by the visible 
force at the disposal of the Allies. And yet the 
Situation serves as an eloquent comment on the 
much-vaunted heroism of the Chinese. Here we 
have a city with a population estimated at from 
a million and a quarter to a million and a half 
dominated by 12,000 European troops, who 
have forced an entrance and captured it with 
infinitesimal loss, and hold it in the hoUow of 
their hands. 

While the actual peril of the Legations is 
now at an end, much remains to be done. The 
bin has to be made out, and ample compensation 
for the damage caused to life and property 
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obtained. The rebel " Boxers" and their equally 
criminal sympathisers among the regulär troops 
have to be taught a lesson which will serve to 
qnell their anti-f oreign predilections, at least as 
far as openly hostile actions can go, and some 
form of permanent Government for the control 
of China and the conduct of international rela- 
tions has to be contrived. This last task is likely 
to prove extremely difficult. To set up a form 
of Government is easier than to ensure its sta- 
bility. And to obtain a guarantee that any 
Government will prove sufficiently strong to 
maintain its existence after the departure of the 
Allies would be a difficult, if not an impossible, 
task. For this reason it is probable that a pro- 
longed occupation of Peking will be necessary, 
and it may be that the permanent stationing of 
European troops will be requisite in the Celestial 
capital. Whether this will be so or no, it is too 
early to surmise, but in any case the most delicate 
of the tasks involved in the reorganisation of 
China remains. 

The most vital point in the present needs of 
the Celestial Empire is the need for the obtaining 
of guarantees, not only for good govemment, but 
for the carrying out of the various obligations 
incumbent upon the Chinese in regard to the 
Western Powers. The necessity for obtaining 
such a guarantee is imperative, but its attainment 
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is not only likely to prove difficult, but is f urther 
complicated by the risk of involving grave diflfer- 
ence between the various Powers interested. It 
would require only the slightest attempt on the 
part of any one Power to obtam undue advantage 
in the Coming settlement to involve a dispute 
which in a moment might involve a risk of war, 
and where the interests concerned are so varied 
and the rivalry so keen the risk of such an 
occurrence becomes the more .accentuated. 

The Situation must therefore be regarded as 
being extremely critical, inasmuch as only the 
ablest diplomacy, and I may add the greatest 
firmness, will suffice to bring about an arrange- 
ment without wounding the susceptibilities of 
any of the nations involved. In my concluding 
chapter I propose to examine the Situation more 
f uUy, and to discuss the outlook as it strikes one 
who has foUowed the developments to which it 
is due with some attention. 



CHAPTER Vir. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

At the time of writing China is in a tur- 
moil. Her effective Government has fallen into 
a State of chaos, and the passions of her most 
dangerous classes are let loose. The Situa- 
tion is acute and embarrassing, and the eyes of 
civilisation are concentrated on Peking and on 
the allied force of European occupants entrusted 
with the punishment of the Chinese responsible 
for the events which have oceurred, and with the 
reConstitution of the Government necessary for 
the carrying on of the country, while measures 
are taken by the Powers for the safeguarding of 
Europeans throughout the Empire and the 
prevention of a recurrence of the recent horrors. 

Simple as these measures may appear, their 
Operation is likely to be fraught with con- 
siderable difficulty. Unfortunately for the cause 
of progress, the various Powers interested in 
China, with whom must lie the restoration of 
order in that country, are not only disunited in 
their desires, but have interests so diverse that 
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the arriving at a mutual understanding with 
regard to unanimous action is practically im- 
possible. In order to appreciate this it is 
necessary to examine the respective aims and 
interests of each. 

Q-reat Britain, since she first sent her wares 

to Canton in 1 634, has sought to develop trade 

with the Chinese. She has never been imbued 

with a desire for empire, nor has she striven to 

increase her world power at the expense of the 

Chinese. Her seizure of the island of Hong 

Kong in 1839 was prompted, not by a wish to 

obtain a foothold in China, but by the necessity 

to obtain a place of refuge for her subjects who 

were placed in grave peril by the unprovoked 

hostility of the Chinese. Hong Kong was 

retained as a permanent reminder of the penalty 

inflicted on the Celestials for their treachery, and 

from its seizure England made no attempt to 

add to her possessions in China for fifty years. 

The leasing of Wei Hai Wei by this country in 

1898 was, like the cession of Hong Kong, due 

to extraneous causes. The seizure of Eaao Chau 

by Germany, and of Port Arthur and Talienwan 

by Eussia, had so greatly altered the balance of 

power in the Far East as to aflfect British interests 

unduly in the China seas. The Situation at the 

beginning of that year was a curious one. It 

showed the domination of an Empire by two 
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nations possessing infinitesimal interests within 
it, while a third held the biggest stake within its 
boundaries ever owned by a single Power. The 
bases seized by Bussia and by öermany in the 
north of China gave each a possible dominion 
over the seat of Government, and recalled the 
axiom laid down by Bussia when protesting 
against the cession of the Liaotung Peninsula 
to Japan in 1895. On that occasion it was 
urged that the Power that held the Liaotung 
Peninsula would control the destinies of Peking. 
Bussia's action in 1897 had made this possibility 
an accomplished fact ; and thus, while Germany 
and Bussia each obtained an immense advantage 
over the other Powers in China, England, with 
her vajst commercial and financial stake in the 
country, was left out in the cold. 

These facts become the more eloquent when 
viewed in the light of the Celestial character. 
The Chinese have never, from the dawn of their 
intercourse with Western nations, been amenable 
to reason. The only factor recognised by them is 
force or its equivalent, and the ultra-importance 
of a naval base possessed by a foreign Power in 
proximity to Peking can only be realised when 
considered in connection with this principle. 

In 1898, then, Great Britain found herseif, 
with greatly diminished prestige, disregarded in 
China, and it remained for her to choose whether 
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to abide by tbe masterful action of her rivals or 
to take some step which might tend to re- 
establish her influence on the same level as 
theirs. There was one otber course open to her. 
She might have protested against the seizures 
made by Germany and Russia, and championed 
China against the partition of her territory. It 
is now too late to discuss the pros and cons of 
this alternative. The British Government re- 
frained from adopting it, and the oflfending 
Powers made good their hold on Chinese soil. 

Then it was that England emulated their 
example, and, by dint of employing pressure 
similar to that which they had brought to bear, 
obtained for herseif the lease of Wei Hai Wei. 

By this course Britain redeemed in some 
degree the prestige she had lost. But she also 
sacrificed the good opinion of the Chinese, which 
she had held for so long, owing to her consistent 
abstention from those very methods which she 
now employed. And, beyond this, her action 
was contrary to that policy which she had 
declared it to be her unalterable determination 
to follow in the Far East. 

The prosecution of British trade in China 
had resulted in the building up of commercial 
interests in every part of the country where 
foreigners were permitted to reside. Thus it 
came about that England became possessed of 
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trade interests which extended from Newchang 
to Pakhoi, and from Chungking to Shanghai. 
But, while her interests were thus widespread, 
she owned no territory outside the British 
colony of Hong Kong, with its contiguous 
Kowloon Peninsula. Her interests had there- 
fore to be protected by arrangement with the 
Chinese, who remained owners of the soil, and 
no constructive defences in the nature of forts or 
garrisons were possible. 

Under these influences England came to 
adopt a policy wTiich, for want of a better title, 
became known as the " open door," or scheme 
of equality of opportunity, a principle which 
embodies all the factors of Free Trade. In 
its Operation, the policy of the open door 
entails the right of trading at the treaty ports 
of China on all nations equally, imports passing 
being admitted at a fixed duty by whatever 
nation they may be owned. By this arrange- 
ment no nation is especially favoured, and all 
have to compete for Chinese custom on equal 
terms. 

While there is much in this principle to 
commend it, it is one which does not find favour 
with either Russia or France, for the reason that 
neither of these nations is able to hold its 
own against Great Britain in an open market. 
The only way in which these countries 
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are able to compete with England is under the 
protection afforded by restrictive tariffs, and for 
this reason their policy is to seek exclusive con- 
cessions, which, while enabling them to seil tbeir 
wares, handicap their rivals by the imposition of 
restrictive duties. It is the old question of Free 
Trade and Protection in another form, but in 
its influence on the trade of China the question 
appears likely to prove an dement of inter- 
national dispute in the near future. England, if 
left to herseif, would throw the whole of China 
open to competitive trade. France and Russia, 
if they got their way, would absorb it, and close 
its frontiers to trade other than their own. 
Thus, while England has ever striven for the 
according of commercial facilities, and the open- 
ing of more treaty ports under the regulation of 
the Treaty of Tientsin, France and Eussia 
refrain in most cases from taking advantage of 
the facilities thus accorded, and seek, by the 
cession of Chinese territory to themselves, to 
obtain exclusive spheres of influence. 

Thus has arisen the crux of the international 
question in China. The whole of Russia is 
closed to British trade except on payment of a 
prohibitive duty, as is also the whole of France. 
As Russia and France have absorbed erstwhile 
Chinese territory, it has in turn been protected 
by a barrier of Import tariffs which tend to 
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exclude British produce from its frontiers. And 
England not unnaturallj looks askance at this 
action, and demands as part of her policy in 
China that the principle of the open door shall 
he ohserved, and that any ports of that country 
which may in future be opened to the trade of 
any one country shall be thrown open equally to 
the trade of all. 

The adoption of this policy was first pro- 
claimed by the British Government in 1897. It 
has been repeated on various occasions since, and 
the adherence to its tenets by the United States 
served to strengthen its hold in public estima- 
tion. While theoretically it is admirable, in 
practice it is surrounded with inseparable diffi- 
culties, inasmuch as it is impossible to insist on 
its observance unless all interested parties are 
agreed. And this can never be, for the reasons 
already stated. 

The alternative to the policy of the open 
door is that of spheres of influence. This, if 
adopted, would entail the division of China into 
spheres suited to the requirements of the various 
Powers interested. Simple as it may appear, 
this policy is attended by two grave difficulties. 
The first of these is the eflGect it would most 
likely have on China. The second is the wide- 
spread development of British trade in practically 
every part of the country. The allocating of 
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the various provinces to different Powers would 
necessitate an interference with our existing 
rights in those provinces. Such a Situation is 
already arising in Manchuria, where at New- 
chang we have for many years past possessed 
trade interests. The gradual absorption of 
Manchuria by Eussia has brought the agents of 
that country into contact with our traders at 
Newchang, and causes of dispute have ahready 
arisen which may at any time develop serious 
trouble. 

While less desirable in the interests of this 
country than a policy of the open door, that of 
spheres of interest is more feasible and easier 
to maintain. The real truth of the matter 
is that an open -door policy, like any other 
which does not commend itself equally to all 
Powers alike, can only be maintained by the 
exhibition of sufl&cient available force to enforce 
it in case of need. If England is prepared to 
treble her fleet in Asiatic waters, if she is willing 
to embark on the expenditure necessary to 
Station an army corps in the treaty ports of 
China, and provided she is resolved to use these 
forces without hesitation in maintenance of the 
principle of the open door, then that principle 
would be possible. But England has not showB 
herseif prepared to make any such sacrifices, and 
the outcome of the recent policy of this country 
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in China has been rather to demonstrate our 
weakness than onr strength in regard to any 
intention of taking measnres for the carrying 
ont of any particular course of action. We 
have, in short, constantly wavered between an 
ennnciation of definite principles and refraining 
from the taking of any steps to enf orce them ; 
thns, while protesting onr intention of maintain- 
ing the principle of the open door '* at all costs, 
even at the cost of war if need be/' we took 
Wei Hai Wei, and by doing so emnlated the 
examples of Germany and Eussia in embark- 
ing on the policy of spheres of inflaence. 
Similarly, when those Powers made their claims 
on Chinese territory we took no steps to stay 
their acqnisitiveness. 

Moreover, while England has been talking 
Enssia has been acting. The Ministers of the 
Tsar have no need to formulate a policy ; their 
methods are fixed and nnchanging. And while 
the British Government have been engaged in 
discussing the relative merits of varions policies 
Eussia has absorbed Manchuria, previous to her 
descent on the province of Pechili.* 

Whatever the future of Central and Southern 
China may be, there can be no doubt as to one 
thing — ^North China is already in the grip of 
the Eussian Bear, and is absolutely lost to us. 

* See the author's " Bnssia in Asia/* 

N 
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The question then arises, What should we do in 
Order to protect our interests in wliat remains ? 

When dealing with the trade of the treaty 
ports of China it is nsnal to divide them into 
three groups. In the first group are the ports 
on the öulf of Pechili, including Tientsin, 
Newchang, Chifii, and some recent additions. 
The second gronp comprises the ports of the 
Tangtse Kiang — Shanghai, Chinkiang, Kiukiang, 
Wuhu, Hankow, Ichang, Chungking, and several 
others. The third group claims all the treaty 
ports south of Shanghai — Ningpo, Wuchau, 
Fuchow, Amoy, Swatow, Canton, Pakhoi, and 
many others of minor importance. The 
division of trade hetween these groups is 
variously estimated, the figures given herewith 
heing those arrived at by Mr. Archibald 
Colquhoun, than whom no one speaks with 
greater authority. He gives the distribution of 
imports in China as follows : — 



Ports on the Gulf of Pechili 


28 per Cent. 


Yangtse ports 


.. 40 „ 


Ports south of Yangtse ... 


.. 32 „ 



It will be Seen from these figures that the 
trade of the Yangtse region is the most impor- 
tant. It is, moreover, more nearly British than 
is the trade of the northern ports. Indeed, until 
quite recently the Tangtse trade might have 
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been said tö rest entirely in the Lands of öreat 
Britain, except for the brick tea trade done 
with Bnssia from Hankow. The amount of 
words that have been uttered on the question of 
the *' British sphere " in China, while nothing 
has been done to support it, has served to warn 
onr rivals of what is in our minds, and they have 
lost no time in taking steps to forestall us in the 
boats of our exclusive interests along the great 
waterway of China. 

Nnmerous statements have of late been made 
respecting British interests in the Tangtse 
Valley. That region, comprising something like 
one-third of the whole of China, has been 
referred to in the House of Commons and in the 
Press as the " British sphere," and much störe 
has been set on an exchange of notes between 
China and onrselves made in 1898, on the 
strength of which the paramountcy of our 
influence throughout that region is said to be 
assumed. 

The declaration of the Tsungli-Yamßn con- 
tains no justification of any such assumption, 
and the statements which have been professedly 
based on it are utterly misleading. The actual 
State of affairs will be seen on a perusal of the 
Chinese note, a translation of which I append 
verbatim : — 
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The Yamen have the honour to acknowledge jbhe receipt 
of the British Minister's despatch of the 9th Februarj, 
stating that the Yamen had more than once intimated to 
him that the Chinese Government were aware of the great 
importance that has always been attached by Great Britain 
to the retention in Chinese possession of the Yangtse 
region, now entirely hers, as providing security for the free 
course and development of trade. The British Minister 
would be glad to be in a position to communicate to Her 
Majest/s Government a definite assurance that China 
would never alienate any territory in the provinces.adjoin- 
ing the Yangtse to any other Power, whether nnder lease, 
mortgage, or any other designation. 

The Yamen have to observe that the Yangtse region 
is of the greatest importance as conceming the whole posi* 
tion of China, and it is out of the question that territory in 
it should be mortgaged, leased, or ceded to another Power. 
Since Her Britannic Majesty's Government has expressed 
its anxiety, it is the duty of the Yamen to address this 
note to the British Minister, for communication to bis 
Government. 



It will be Seen that the note in qnestion 
contains no Suggestion of regarding the Yangtse 
Valley as the British sphere, and that all the 
Chinese Government undertakes is not to cede 
any portion of that region to any other Power. 
This pledge is, of course, binding only so long 
as the Chinese are sufficiently strong to insist on 
its being regarded. In the event of Bnssia or 
any other Power exerting its influence on the 
Chinese to compel the breach of the undertaking, 
it would be necessary for England to defend her 
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interests as against the offending Power, and not 
against China.* 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the wealth \^ 
and resources of the Yangtse Valley. Covering 
an area of 750,000 square miles (approximately 
fifteen times the size of England), comprising 
the greater part of seven provinces, with a total 
population of 165,000,000, this region affords 
possibilities for development equalled nowhere 
eise. Its mineral wealth, though undeveloped, 
is known to be vast ; coal, copper, iron, and 
gold abound, and only await intelligent working. 
The whole country is irrigated by waterways, 
which render agriculture easy and profitable and 
afford an easy means of intercommunication ; 
and, excepting in Hunan, the people are, for the y/ 
most part, qniet and orderly. 

But, while the definite establishment of 
British influence in this region would tend alike 
to benefit British trade and Chinese prosperit}', 
we have at present no claim whatever to regard 
it as our exclusive sphere; and, as already 
hinted, the efforts of Eussia and France are 
already being directed to the attainment of such 
interests in this sphere as will enable them to 
dispute any claim which may be made to it by 
this country. 

* This question is examined at length in the author's ** China 
in Decay." 
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Events move quickly in the East, and tlie 
Powers are each actively working in its own 
interests. If England means to consolidate her 
interests in China, it will be well for her to bestir 
herseif and wake np to the exigencies of the 
moment, before it is too late to combat the 
connter influences which are being exerted by 
her rivals. 

That the existing condition of affairs in China 
is doomed must be evident to every serious 
student of the Situation. It is impossible for 
the clumsy buttress of Celestial stolidity to stand 
for ever against the resistless torrent of Western 
inflnence which is relentlessly dashing up against 
it, and the question is not so mach how long 
China will remain, as which Power is it that 
will give her the coup de gr&ce. 

Thinkers have always been divided in their 
forecasts of China's future. Some have conjec- 
tured the downfall of the yellow man, while 
others have prophesied his development into a 
danger to the civilisation of the rest of the 
World. Pearson, in his famous book,* brilliantly 
conceived, but quite outside the region of logical 
thought, forecasts the overrunning of the world 
by the Chinese, who, he says, will drive the 
white man from his markets and control the 
World. 

* " National Life and Oharacter : A Foreoasi.'* 
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The reasoning by which the author seeks to 
Support his theory has been discredited by more 
than one writer, notably Lord Curzon, who has 
discussed the whole question at some length* ; 
but, apart from all other considerations, a little 
thought should suffice to demonstrate the im« 
possibility of any such Celestial triumph. In 
Order to beat the world at its own game, it 
wonld be necessary for the Chinese to at least 
obtain an eqnal ability in those callings and 
activities by which the world is controlled. The 
Celestials can never subdue the West until they 
attain a military skill and prowess at least equal 
to that of the people over whom they desire to 
triumph ; and in commercial pursuits the 
Chinese must, before they can hope to control 
the trade of the world^ have attained a skill in 
manufactures, and an acquaintance with time- 
and labour-saving processes, such as they are not 
likely to master this side of the crack of doom.f 

As I have already pointed out, the Chinese 
mind is a very different species of reasoning 
machine to the European, and it would be as 
easy to alter the shape of his head as to change 
the methods of the brain which lie within it. A 
European is actuated by certain logical principles 

* " Problems of the Far East." 

t See also the author's " The Far East : Its History and its 
Question.*' 
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which render it easy to forecast his probable 
course of action under given circumstances. In 
/• the case of a Chinaman it is otherwise. There 
is no certainty about his ratiocination ; he fails 
to distinguish between cause and effect. He 
reasons backwards and upside down, it has been 
Said, and the charge is well substantiated. 
What is to be said of a people who do honour 
to their dead by placing cheques for large 
snms in their coffins wherewith to pay the 
cost of their living in the next world; who 
compliment a great man by requesting the gift 
of his old boots, which are suspended in a 
prominent place in the market-place ; or who 
bum for firewood the young trees planted along 
the banks of the Hoang Ho in order to con- 
solidate the embankment and prevent the recur- 
rence of disastrous floods which have ittvolved 
\ the death of hundreds of thousands of natives ? 
In every respect the Celestial is the opposite 
of his Western neighbour. With us black is 
the mom'ning colour, with him it is white ; the 
European planes wood by pushing the tool away 
from him, while the Chinaman pulls it towards 
him ; we welcome our guest by shaking his band, 
the Chinese host shakes his own, while the visitor 
imitates the Performance ; the hands of our 
clocks revolve from left to right, the Chinese 
from right to left. Everything in China goes the 
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reverse way to that which it goes elsewhere, 
and the Chinese train of thought is no exception 
to the rule. 

One of the most prominent features in the 
present complicated Situation is the marked 
anti'foreign feeling which has of late been 
evinced by the Chinese. It raay be well to 
inquire into the origin of this manifestation. 
The exciting causes of Chinese animosity towards 
the presence of foreigners among them are not 
difl&cult to discem. First and foremost comes 
the aggressive action of öermany, not only in 
the unjustifiable seizure of Eliao Chau and the 
claim to exclusive influence in the province of 
Shantung» but even more so in the aggressive 
and hectoring attitude assumed by the swash- 
buckling German Emperor towards the Chinese. 
The terms extorted by öermany in compensa- 
tion for the murder of two missionaries in 1897 
provoked bitter hostility on the part of the 
Celestials; and the high-handed manner in which 
an attack on three Germans, who escaped without 
material injury, was punished by the buming of 
two considerable villages aroused a feeling of 
indignation throughout the country akin to 
madness. There can be no doubt that it was 
this insensate action that set in motion that deep 
hatred of foreigners which culminated in the 
recent barbarities in Peking. It set in motion 
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the spirit of animosity and revenge wliich found 
an outcome in the Boxer rising, and which once 
aroused, speedily grew until it gained proportions 
too great to be suppressed. It is undoubted that 
had tlie Viceroy of Shantung desired he could 
have repressed the rising in its incipient stage. 
But he did not desire to repress it, and he was, 
beyond donbt, encouraged to withhold any inter- 
ference by the direct command of the Dowager 
Empress Tsi Hsi, who saw in the movement 
a Chance of ridding the country of foreign inter- 
ference for evermore. 

The arrogance of the Chinese is so extreme 
as to render any realisation of their inferiority 
to other nations impossible. Having acquired 
a number of foreign guns and a störe of modern 
rifles, it never occurred to the Celestials that in 
their hands these weapons would prove less 
effective than in the hands of their European 
rivals. The first intimation of their own 
inferiority which reached the Chinese came 
with their repeated repulse by the advancing 
AUies, and it was only when too late that they 
began to understand that European troops ^are 
their masters. 

The feeling of antagonism aroused by the 
action of öermany was further accentuated 
by that of Eussia, who, shortly after the 
seizure of Kiao Chau, forced the Chinese to cede 
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her Port Arthur and Talienwan. Eealising 
their helplessness, the Chinese assented to the 
inevitable; but their self-esteem was sorely 
wounded, and the barbarous usage o£ the 
Bussians in their dealings with the people of 
Manchuria served to make them hated as mnch 
as were the öermans. The subsequent occupa- 
tion of Wei Hai Wei by Great Britain, the 
insistence on further privileges in South China 
by France, and the attempted cession of an 
area on Sanmun Bay to Italy, served to drive 
the Celestials to a sense of desperation ; and to 
these causes of irritation many others were 
added. 

The hypothecation of the likin dues to the 
Service of the loans contracted with England and 
öermany had served to reduce materially the 
opportunities hitherto enjoyed by the mandarins 
for peculation and profit. The coUection of the 
revenues of China has from time immemorial 
supplied a means for the making of an illicit 
profit by the officials, who, it is said, seldom 
remit more than a third of the sum collected to 
the Central Government ; and the transfer of the 
likin dues to the Imperial Customs, presided over 
by Sir Robert Hart, stopped a very considerable 
source of dishonest profit. The mandarins were 
therefore equally irritated with the masses 
against foreign influence, and once brought into 
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line in their ideas, they naturally took no steps 
to check the exhibition of anti-foreign feeling 
which became daily more marked. Another 
influence in the recent display of irritation 
is the missionary question, which has never 
been properly understood. 

The Status of missionaries in China cannot 
be considered from a purely religious point of 
view. If this were possible it wonld be easy to 
justify the movement as is the case in most other 
countries. There are two factors in this question 
which tend to complicate it, and to place it with- 
out the category of pure matters of conscience. 
The first of these is the universal observance of 
ancestor worship to which every Chinaman is 
born, and which dominates his mind to as great 
an extent as does a belief in the Creator 
dominate ours. The theory of this belief is 
complicated and difl&cult to explain, but it over- 
rides the Christian view of heaven and hell, and 
is utterly irreconcilable with the principal 
tenets of the Church of Christ, The normal 
Chinaman is not actually opposed to Christianity. 
He takes the attitude of toleration, and prac- 
tically says, " I have no objection to the faithyou 
teach ; it is a sensible creed, and many of your 
moral principles are identical with the teachings 
of Confucius. I should have no objection to 
become a Christian, but you teil me that if I do 
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SO I rnust renounce the worship of my ancestors, 
which has been practised from generation to 
generation for thousands of years ; and I cannot 
do that." 

The second objection to Christianity, as 
viewed from the Celestial standpoint, is political. 
The missionaries have from the earliest times 
served as the foremnners of the political agitator 
and concession hnnter. The one foUows the 
other with a regularity which has become 
proverbial, and it would be impossible to per- 
suade a Chinaman that the one is not directly 
connected with the other. The conversion of a 
number of Chinese is almost always foUowed 
by the introduction of foreign trade and the 
development of foreign interests ; and while the 
Celestial has no objection to Christianity, he has 
a marked dislike to foreign intercourse. Another 
factor in the Situation is provided by the foreign 
interest so often exhibited in Chinese converts. 
If a Chinese Christian falls into the clutches of a 
mandarin, either by a breaeh of the law or by 
reason of his personal unpopularity, the mission- 
aries, and as often as not the British consul, 
seek to aid him in his defence and protect him 
from the asperities of Chinese " justice." Such 
action not only causes the victim to become 
greatly disliked by his fellows, but tends to 
make Christianity more hated than before, 
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and much härm has been done the cause by this 
means. 

Eetuming to the statm quo, we find that the 
Situation is greatly complicated by the various 
causes to which I have referred. In the last 
chapter I pointed out that the most serious peril 
in the immediate future was a quarrel among 
the Powers, which would mean a great war. I 
will now proceed to examine this statement and 
explain it. 

The serious aspect in the present Situation 
lies in the justification it affords Eussia for im- 
posing terms on China. So long as she lacked 
excuse for action, other than that directed to the 
quelling of the Boxer rising, Eussia had perforce 
to content herseif with joining in the united 
action of the Powers. The declaration of war 
by China against Eussia altered that. It is now 
open to Eussia to demand such terms as she 
may think fit in compensation for the outrage of 
her frontier. Her excuse of aggravation and 
plea of the necessity for implanting a lesson on 
the Celestials will have to be respected, and 
nothing short of a Joint protest, which in the 
present state of political opinion is hardly likely 
to be arrived at, can preserve the independence of 
North China. The final cession of the whole of 
Manchuria, the stationing of a Eussian post to 
protect Eussian interests in Peking, and the 
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acquisition of a farther harbour on the Gulf of 
Pechili are the least which may be looked for in 
Bussian demands ; and once firmly placed in the 
province of Pechili she will find herseif at liberty 
to devote her attention to the extension of her in- 
terests in the Yangtse Valley, where her policy is 
aimed at an insistent interference with the prac- 
tical monopolyhithertoenjoyed by Great Britain. 
In Order to coimteract Bussian policy in 
China it will be necessary for this country to 
bestir itself, and a review of the incidents of the 
past month or more does not encourage one's 
faith in the abiUty of the Government to deal 
with the Situation. The attitude assumed by 
Lord Salisbury in regard to the China crisis 
appears to have been rather that of a disinterested 
spectator than of a statesman responsible for the 
protection of a country's interests which exceed 
those of all the other Powers concemed. With- 
out dwelling on the underestimation of the risks. 
which every political student, as well as every 
resident in China, has long realised, much might 
have been done which, without any certainty of 
saving the Situation, might have modified it. 
An early notification to the Dowager Empress, 
holding her personally responsible for the safety 
of the British subjects in Peking, might have had 
a marked effeot on the treatment of the Legations; 
and the prompt despatch of gunboats to such 
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places as Canton, Nanking, and Hankow, under 
threat öf instant bombardment in tbe event of 
any British lives being sacrificed, would have 
put an entirely different aspect on the appear- 
ance of affairs. No such means were attempted, 
and the departure of Li Hung Chang from 
Canton removed the only guarantee we held for 
the immunity of our subjects in South China 
from attack. This last incident was a gross piece 
of neglect for which we may yet have to pay 
dearly. It would have been countenaneed by no 
other Power. 

The interest of the raoment naturally centres 
on the prospects of the Europeans at the treaty 
ports. Shanghai, thanks to the naval strength 
available, may be regarded as being fau-ly safe, 
and in any case the inhabitants would in all 
probability be able to take refuge on British 
vessels. But the condition of affairs at the out- 
ports is very different, and we may at any 
moment hear of outrages and atrocities rivalling 
those which so recently endangered the lives 
of the European colony in Peking. Hankow, 
Ichang, Kiukiang, Amoy, Foochow, and Swatow 
are especially imperilled. The natives at these 
cities are turbulent and anti-foreign to a degree, 
and the fate of the foreign inhabitants would 
not be worth an hour's purchase in the event of 
the rabble rising. 
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At the present moment the necessity I liave 
so often urged f or the stationing of a fleet of 
light-draught gunboats along the Chinese coasts 
and rivers is more than ever apparent. XJnfor- 
tunately the despatch of such a flotilla requires 
time, and time means the risk of the lives of our 
women and children. The Chinese in their 
present mood are utterly irresponsible f actors in 
the Situation. There is not a mandarin or 
viceroy whose word is worth a "eash." Any 
protection accorded, any succour offered, must 
come from ourselves ; and quickly, if we would 
stave off a series of tragedies such as have had 
no parallel. We must spare no pains and leave 
no effort untried in impressing alike on the 
Chinese and on the Powers that England is 
resolved to maintain her lead among the nations 
interested in China, and that she is determined to 
safeguard her subjects and her trade at all costs. 

Having taken the steps necessary to protect 
our people, it is next our duty to look to the 
future and safeguard our interests. The time 
has come to put to the test the various brave 
Statements made in the House of Commons and 
elsewhere respecting the readiness of the 
Government to preserve the integrity of China 
and our commerce therein ** if necessary at the 
cost of war." The likelihood of any Power 
püshing US to this length, if once we ffive them 
o 
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reason to believe that we are in earnest^ is very 
slight ; but we must be prepared all the same. 
The interests we bave at stake are tremendous. 
The whole of South Africa, to preserve which we 
are yet engaged in a gigantic war, is of less 
value to this coimtry than is China ! It behoves 
US, then, to safeguard our interests in China at 
all costs, and as a preliminary step we should 
notify the Powers that, whatever the outcome of 
the forthcoming negotiations, we shall resist the 
acquiring of any territory by way of indemnity 
or otherwise by any Power, or the granting of 
any exclusive territorial or commercial privileges 
which are not accorded to all alike. To protect 
our trade in China requires ships and men on 
the spot, and they will have to be found. The 
policy of trusting to luck, so long pursued, must 
come to an end. The necessities of the case may 
be costly, but the stake is worth it ; and if we 
would retain our interests we must be prepared 
to pay the cost. 

We have of late years made a series of grave 
mistakes in our Chinese policy. To have tolerated 
the seizure of Port Arthur by Eussia was an 
error almost crirainal in its consequences. Our 
acquiescence in the Usurpation of the Chinese 
throne by the Dowager Empress Tsi Hsi was a 
folly almost as great. To have disregarded the 
ominous Symptoms of the present trouble, despite 
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their prominence throughout North China, was 
inexcusable ; and to have agreed in the appoint- 
ment of Count Waldersee, a Gerraan oflBcer, to 
take the chief command of the allied troops in 
China, in face of the fact that our own interests 
in the country are paramount and those of öer- 
many infinitesimal, was an error as egregious as 
any of those which preceded it. 

I have akeady referred to the contrast between 
the Oriental idea and the European. What must 
the average Chinaman think when, after a series 
of years during which British interests have been 
neglected and England has foUowed such a line 
of policy as to convince the Chinese that her 
power is waning and that she stands in fear of 
other countries, she stands back aiid permits a 
nation like Qermany to assume the management 
of a campaign undertaken with the object of 
punishing the Chinese for a series of outrages 
contrary to international law, civilisation, and 
good faith, in which British interests have suflFered 
more than any other ? This circumstance is to 
be regretted from every point of view, and cannot 
but tend to still f urther diminish the reputation 
of this country in the Far East. 

We have of late years made many mistakes 
in China ; it is time for us to recognise this, and 
retrieve the past by an intelligent appreciation 
of the future. In order to save the Situation no 
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very drastic measures are requisite. By the 
existing treaties the position of Great Britain in 
the Far East is assured ; assummg, that is, that 
the provisions of existing treaties be carried out. 
A number of the most important of the Privileges 
accorded by the Conventions we have negotiated 
with China have never been observed, notably 
that which accords the right of residence and 
travel throughout China to all foreigners. This 
point has frora time to time been withheld on 
the plea that the authorities are not able to 
guarantee the safety of such travellers. The 
onus ofresponsibility in such cases shouldbelaid 
on the Shoulders of the provincial governors and 
viceroys, who are thoroughly capable of affording 
the protection required. But it is these officiaJs 
who are amongst the most anti-foreign of the 
Chinese, and the plea urged against an increase in 
foreign intercourse is largely due to their efforts. 
The points which it is desirable to attain in 
the interests of England are as follow : — 

1. China to be opened from end to end to 
travellers and traders of all nations, who shall 
enjoy equal freedom to enter the various pro- 
vinces and reside there. 

2. Absolute equality of treatment of all 
nations. 

3. No further cessions of territory to any 
foreign Power. 
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4. All illegal taxes to be abolislied. 

5. The rivers of China which have been 
declared open to foreign trade, but which still 
remain closed, to be opened forthwith. 

- 6. The smugglers who infest the Canton 
river and its vicinity to be repressed without 
mercy. 

7. The Ambassadors representing the Powers 
at Peking to have the right of personal audience 
with the Emperor, just as they have with the 
rulers of other Powers. 

There is nothing in any of these demands 
which is either unjust or nnreasonable. With 
the exception of the last named, they have all 
been conceded in various treaties, which have 
become a dead letter owing to the reluctance of 
the Chinese. It must be bome in mind that the 
Celestials have just undergone a lesson which is 
not yet forgotten, and that now is the time to 
act. To obtain these requirements now would 
be comparatively easy ; whereas if time is wasted 
and the Chinese are allowed to forget their recent 
chastisement, they will regain their old arrogance 
and prove themselves as obstructive as before. 

The great difficulty in the present Situation 
is the rivalry between the various Powers. With 
our more unscrupulous neighbours the present 
opportunity is too good to be wasted, and each is 
about to seek an advantage for itself. Thus 
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Eussia is bent on obtaining tlie exclusive cession 
of Manchuria, which she will claim by right of 
conquest and in compensation £or the attack 
she has suffered at the hands of the infuriated 
Chinese. France will support Eussia in her 
demand, and will doubtless put in a claim for 
further concessions in the South — as likely as 
not the transference of the Island of Hainan to 
her rule. öermany, having the biggest griev- 
ance against the Chinese, is certain to make large 
demands in compensation for the murder of her 
Ambassador and an insult to her flag. Her 
demand will probably include a very large in- 
demnity and an extension oif her rights in 
Shantung. 

The question of the course likely to be taken 
by Japan is replete with interest. The Island 
Empire has long been seeking an opportunity to 
obtain a footing on the mainland of Asia. She 
has not f orgotten the fate which overtook her 
on the last occasion when she triumphed over 
the Chinese in 1894, and after obtaining the 
cession of the Liaotung Peninsula was ordered 
to renounce it by Eussia, France, and Germany. 
For this reason she hung back on the outbreak 
of the recent crisis, and only consented to 
despatch troops to deal with the rioters on 
receiving an assurance that the Powers would 
velcome such action on her part. On receiving 
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this Japan despatched tlie large force to China 
which helped to make the relief of the Legations 
possible ; and one may rest assured that having 
sent her troops to Peking, she will not withdraw 
them from China until she has received a reward 
for her Services. What that reward is to be it is 
too early to suggest. It might take the form of 
concessions in the province of Fukien, which, 
being opposite the Japanese island of Formosa, 
is of special interest to the subjects of the 
Mikado. It might, on the other band, be a 
transfer of Southern Korea to Japanese rule, 
which would, upon the whole, be a very good 
thing for Korea. It will in any case include 
the payment of a considerable indemnity. 

There remain the claims of Great Britain and 
the United States. Both these countries have 
been grossly insulted in the persons of their 
Ambassadors. Every canon of international law 
has been broken by the Chinese in regard to 
them, and the necessity for the infliction of a 
severe punishment on the malefactors is evident. 

Unfortunately, there is no ready means of 
reaching the guilty parties. The ringleaders 
have escaped. The masses are one exactly like 
the other, and there is no possible means of dis- 
tinguishing the homicidal rebel from the inno- 
cent agriculturist. Under these circumstances 
it is greatly to be feared that we shall have to 
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put up with the payment of an indemnity, with 
which to compensate the families of the mur- 
dered raen and to make good the damage done. 

The task before the Powers in providing 
China with a Grovemment which is likely to 
prove acceptable to the Chinese, and permanent, 
is no light one. It is, indeed, fraught with 
immense difficulties, and even if the missing 
Emperor Kwangsu be discovered, it is question- 
able if a sujEcient number of strong man of 
reliable character can be found to act as his 
councillors and obey his behests. 

There has probably never in the history of 
the World been such a Situation as is existing in 
China to-day. We have a country embracing 
nearly a half of Asia, comprising a population of 
close on four hundred millions of people, in 
which the Government has absolutely disappeared 
without leaving a vestige of its existence in the 
Imperial Palaces from which it has for centuries 
issued its enactments. None of the Powers can 
govem China ; if any one desired to make the 
attempt, its essay would be resented by the 
others. To rule China by an international com- 
mittee would be an impossible task. And there 
is no duly capable Chinaman in the field. 

The Situation is grotesque, almost absurd ; 
and the means taken by the Powers to deal with 
^ may well be watched with interest. 
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What is to be the future of China? Will 
she, like many another nation, pull herself 
together, and arise from the ruins of her recent 
collapse with a new life and new aim, by dint of 
which she will one day dominate the fortunes of 
the Far East ? Or will she, like yet more for- 
gotten empires, sink under the bürden of the 
troubles she has accumulated ? If the latter be 
the destiny in störe for her, it musfc at least be 
owned that her fate rests on her own head. Any 
forecast of the probabilities in this problem must 
be a matter of mere personal opinion. In my Ny 
own mind, and I say it as the result of many 
years of careful Observation, it is the fate of China 
to be absorbed into other nations, and as a sepa- >' 
rate entity to eease to exist. The reader who 
has perused this little book thus far must see 
that there is ample justification for this opinion. 
The increasing eagemess of her neighbouring > 
Powers has been met merely by a passionate 
clinging to antiquated ideas and exploded 
theories, until China has given herself away 
beyond recall. By dint of her ignorance, her 
conservatism, and her arrogance, she has, all un- 
consciously, led her despoilers on and encouraged . 
them in their aggressions. The utter absence/ 
of patriotism in the Chinese character renders 
the rising of a saviour of his country — a William 
Teil or an Oliver Cromwell — unlikely in the 
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extreme, and the power of mere impertinence, 
under the guise of conscious superiority, has long 
since eeased to be a factor in international 
politics. 

In addition to these causes, there are others 
which all tend in the same direction. China 
serves no utilitarian purpose in her casual 
existence. The great Powers are aU eager for 
territory and population: territory to develop 
and turn into a source of wealth and means for 
the employment of the superabundant capital of 
the World ; population of which to make workers 
to produce that wealth, and to develop into 
customers who may supply markets for the 
consumption of the manufactures of the West. 
f[We have, therefore, on behalf of China no 
utilitarian aim to urge, while against her are the 
interests of the Community of nations. It is 
scarcely likely that a weak and retrogressive 
nation will be able to maintain its useless 
existence in face of such facts as these ; and, to 
go a step further, a proportion of the Powers are 
set of their own purpose on the annexation of 
such portions of the decaying Empire as they 
may safely grasp without arousing the anger of 
their rivalsTJ China has, indeed, for a series of 
years held^ogether in spite of herseif. It is 
just this keen rivalry among the Powers which 
has tended to maintain the Empire intact 
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International jealousy lias prevented any one 
Power taking more than a piece off the fringe of 
the country, and the fact that each nation has 
been watching the others has conduced to the 
Prolongation of the life of the disappearing 
Empire. 

The fate of China, in short, depends rather 
on the attitude of the interested Powers than on 
the action of the people most concerned — the 
Chinese. While a number of the countries pos- 
sessing interests in China would be ready to aid 
in the partition of the country, the rivaby and 
jealousy of each is so strong as to arouse an 
Opposition to the acquisition of Celestial territory 
by any Power but themselves, and this very 
rivalry tends to conserve the existence of the 
doomed Empire. 

From the standpoint of the patriotic English- 
man the view to take is one of necessity. Any 
partition of China must be safeguarded by a 
regard for the vast interests which have been 
acquired by this country. Our trade must not 
be abandoned, the huge amount of capital in- 
vested in the treaty ports and elsewhere must 
not be endangered, and the prestige which is 
ours of right must be secured. 

To attain this end it is only necessary to 
abandon the vacillating policy of the past three 
years, and to revert to the manly methods by 
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which we asserted our dominion in theFarEast. 
A fearless policy, in which justice and truth are 
insisted on at all costs, and any attempts by 
other Powers to interfere with our vested rights 
are met by an unmistakable preparation to 
maintain them, by force if need be, is the 
necessary line to be taken by this country ; and 
if once such a policy be embarked on and carried 
out without fear or favour, then will the flag of 
England continue to be recognised as the banner 
of the greatest import in the Far East. 
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LANDMARES IN THE HISTORY OF CHINA. 

Year. 

1275 Marco Polo visits China. 

1511 Raphael Ferestralo visits China. 

1560 Macao granted to the Portuguese. 

1616 The descent of the Manchus. 

1634 Captain Weddell visits Canton. 

1644 Chuntche, first Manchu Emperor. 

1661 Kanghi Emperor. 

1664 Dutch mission to Peking. ^ 

1689 Treaty of Nerchinsk signed with Russia. ^ 

1721 Ismaloflfs mission to Peking. 

1722 Yung Chung Emperor. 
1785 Keen Lung Emperor. 

1798 Lord Macartnejr's mission to Peking. 

1795 Dutch East India Company's mission to 

Peking. 

1796 Kiaking Emperor. 

1816 Lord Amherst's mission to Peking. 

1821 Xaoukwang Emperor. 

1884 Lord Napier arrives at Macao. 

1839 Hong Kong occupied by British. 

1840 Edict against intercourse with England. 
Captain Elliot enters Peiho. 
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1841 Sir H. Gough captures Canton and Amoy." 
Hong Kong ceded to British. 
Woosung and Shanghai takea 
Treaty of Nanking signed. 

1850 Taeping Rebellion breaks out. 

1851 Hienfung Emperor. 

1856 Lorcha Arrow seized. 

1857 Lord Elgin arrives at Hong Kong. 

1858 Canton taken. 

Peiho forts taken. / 

Treaty of Aigun signed with Russia.*/ 
Treaty ofTientsin signed. 

1859 Mr. Bruce stopped at Peiho. 

1860 Lord Elgin and Baron Gros reach Shanghai 
Capture of Peking and destruction of Summ 

Palace. 

1861 Tsungli-Yamgn established. 
Embassies established at Peking. 
Admiral Hope explores Yangtse Kiang. 
French seize Annam. 

Tungehe Emperor. ,^ 

Dowager Empresses appointed regents. \ 4t 

1863 Gordon leads Chinese against Taepings. \ % 

1870 Massacre of French consul, priests, and sisU 

at Tientsin. 

1875 Kwangsu Emperor. 

Dowager Empresses continue regency. 
Murder of Augustus Margary at Manwyne. 

1876 Chifu Convention signed. 
1884 War with France. 

French protectorate over Tonkin and Anm 

recognised. 
Emperor Kwangsu assumes govemment, ag 

sixteen. 
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1888 Tientsin-Taku Railway opened. 

1894 Chino- Japanese War. 

1895 Treaty of Shimonoseki signed. 

1897 Murder oftwoGerman missionariesinShantung. 
Germany occupies Kiao Chau. 

Russia occupies Port Arthur. 

1898 Great Britain occupies Wei Hai Wei. 
Reform edicts issued by the Emperor Kwangsu. 
Coup d'etat, Dowager Empress resumes govem- 

ment. 
Reformino: Ministers executed. 
Powers send guards to Peking Legations. 
Reactionary edicts issued. 

1899 Anglo-Russian Agreement re spheres of railway 

influence. 

1900 Emperor Kwangsu abdicates, January 24. 
Rioting and murder of native Christians by 

Boxers in Pechili, May 14. 
Joint note from Ministers to Tsungli-Yamen 

to repress rising, May 21. 
Boxers bum liu-li-ho Station on Luhan Rail- 
way, May 27. 
Chinese Government issues edict nominally 

against the Boxers, but really encouraging 

them, May 29. 
Legation guards, American, British, French, 

Japanese, Russian, and Italian, arrive in 

Peking, May 31. 
Mr. Norman and Mr. Robinson murdered at 

Yungching, June 2. 
German and Austrian Legation guards arrive at 

Peking, June 3. 
Railway communication with Peking inter- 

cepted, Jime 4. 
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Admiral Seymour, with allied force of 2,000 

men, leaves Tientsin for the relief of Peking, 

June 3. 
The Chancellor of the Japanese Legation in 

Peking murdered by Chinese troops, June 11. 
Pekingisolated and communication cut, June 11. 
Admiral Seymour's force hemmed in by rebels 

at Lang£aiig, June 11. 
Taku forts open fire on allied fleet, forte 

bombarded and captured after six hours' 

bombardment, June 17. 
Baron von Ketteier, Qermän Minister, mur- 
dered by Chinese in the streets of Peking, 

June 18. 
Indian contingent, under Sir A. Gaselee, 

ordered to proceed to China, June 20. 
Tientsin attacked by Imperial troops, occu- 

pants in great danger, June 21. 
Attempt to relieve Tientsin by Russian and 

American troops falls, June 22. 
Allied forces, 8,000 streng, relieve Tientsin, 

June 23. 
A force, 2,000 streng, proceeds to relief ot 

Admiral Seymour, who is still hemmed in 

by the rebels, June 24. 
Admiral Seymour relieved and retums to 

Tientsin, June 26. 
Allied forces at Taku and Tientsin 14,000 

streng, June 30. 
Native city of Tientsin captured by the Allies, 

June 30. 
Sir Robert Hart's message received at Chifu 

detailing the great peril of the Legations, 

July 1. 
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Foreign settlement at Tientsin bombarded by 

Chinese, July 3. 
Detailed account published on Chinese autho- 

rity of the fall of the Legations and massaere 

of all foreigners in Peking, July 4. 
Legations reported safe by native messenger 

from Peking, July 7. 
Chinese attack Russians in Manchuria and 

declare war on Russia, July 17. 
Telegram in cypher received by President of 

United States from Mr. Conger, American 

Minister in Peking, July 20. 
Letter received from Sir Claude MacDonald 

announcing that the Legations have food 

sufficient for a fortnight, July 25. 
Letter received by the Times from Dr. Mor- 
rison describing the incidents of the siege, 

August 1. 
Allied forces, 12,000 streng, Start from Tientsin 

for relief of Peking, August 5. 
Allied forces occupy Yangtsimg, August 6. 
Coimt von Waldersee appointed commander- 

in-chief in China, August 8. 
AUies occupy Matou, August 10. 
Allies occupy Chang-kia-wan, August 11. 
AUies enter Peking and relieve Legations, 

August 15. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The number of books on China is so great as to 
make it difficult for the Student who desires to study 
the subject to make a choice. I have therefore 
deemed it desirable, in the interests of those readers 
who seek to leam more of that remarkable conntiy 
than it is possible to include in a volume of the 
present proportions, to append a selected list of the 
more noteworthy publications which are likely to 
serve his purpose. I have divided these under the 
heads most likely to aid those Consulting the list in 
choosing the works most suitable to their require- 
ments. 

CHINESE HISTORY. 

The best book on the history of China is, beyond 
all question, Boulger's History, a complete and com- 
prehensive work in two big volumes. A Condensed 
edition is also published in one volume. 

For purposes of general reference Professor 
Douglas's " China," published in the " Story of the 
Nations Series," is at once admirable, interesting. 
and cheap. 
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CHINA AND THE POWBRS. 

The political hiatory of China in regard to the 
European Powers is recorded and analysed in the 
author's "China in Decay." 

The Student who desires more discursive works 
with tabulated statistics may consult Lord Charles 
Beresford's " Break Up of China," Mr. Colquhoun's 
" China in Transformation/' Mr. Joseph Walton's 
"China and the Present Crisis," and the author's 
" The Far East : Its History and Its Question." 

THE CHINESE. 

There are two books on the Chinese people which 
are alike admirable. They are Professor Douglas's 
" Society in China " and Mr. A. H. Smith's " Chinese 
Characteristics." After perusing these the reader 
should have a very fair appreciation of the Celestial 
character. Those who desire further information 
on the subject might turn to Mr. A. H. Smith's 
" Village Life in Chma," Mr. Charles Holcombe's " The 
Real Chinaman," and Mr. Arthur Diösy's " The New 
Far East." 

THE COUNTRY. 

The volumes published by travellers who have 
explored China may be counted by the score. Among 
the most amusing and instructive are Dr. Morrison's 
"An AustraliaQ in China," Mr. Archibald Little's 
"Through the Yangtse Gorges," Mrs. Bishop's "The 
Yangtse Valley and Beyond," Mr. Archibald Col- 
quhoun's "Across Chrysö," and Miss Scidmore's 
"China the Long-lived Empire," the first and last 
named being, perhaps, the best. 
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THE CHINO-JAPANESE WAR. 

Among the various histories of this campaign 
are Vladimir's " China-Japan War," Inouy^'s " Japan- 
China War," and "Heroic Japan," by Dr. F. W. 
Eastlake and Y. A. Yamada. A good account of it, 
profusely illnstrated, will be found also in " Wars of 
the 'Nineties," by Mr. A. Hilliard Atteridge. 

RUSSIA AND CHINA. 

The history of the Russian advance in China 
is fiilly detailed in the author's "Russia in Asia." 
Details of the routes between St Petersburg and 
Peking and the Siberian Railway are given in De 
Windt's ''From Peking to Calais by Land" and 
Amot Reid's " From Peking to Petersburg," while a 
complete history of the construction of the railway 
will be found in Mr. J. Y. Simpson's " Side Lights on 
Siberia." 

FRANCE AND CHINA. 

The best history of the conquest of Indo-China 
by France is " Tonkin and France in the East," by 
Captain C. B. Normaa The subject is also largely 
dealt with by Mr. Henry Norman in his " Peoples and 
Politics of the Far East." Mr. J. S. Scotts " France 
and Tonkin " may also be consulted with advantage. 

SPECIAL PLACES. 

The following are the best books on special parts 
of China : — 
Manchuria— H. E. M. James' "The Long White 
Moimtain." 
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Yangtse Valley — Captain Blakiston's " Five Months 

up the Yangtse"; R H. Parker's "Up the 

Yangtse"; also Mrs. Bishop's and Mr. Little's 

books already cited. 
Hong Kong— Eitel's " Europe in China." 
South Chma— B. C. Henry's " Ling Nam " ; Arch- 

deacon Moule's " New China and Old " ; Mundy's 

" Canton and the Bogue." 
Formosa — ^W. A, Pickering's "Pioneering in For- 

mosa." 
Western China — A. Hosie's "Three Years in 

Western China." 
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cloth, in box, axs. ; also 39 Vols., cloth, in box, 2x5. ; half-morocco, cloth sidjcs, 42s. 
Shakspere, The Leopold. With 400 Illustrations, and an Introduction by F. J. 

FuRNiVALL. Cheap Edition^ 3s. 6d. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. ; roxburgh, 7s. 6d. 
Shakspere, The Royal. With 50 Full-page Illustrations. Complete in Three 

Vols. xos. 6d. the set. 

Shellback, The : or, At Eea In the 'Slxtles. By Alec J. Boyd. Illustrated. 6s. 

Bhlp of Stars, The. By Q (A. T. Qüiller-Couch). 6s. 

Slghts and Scenes In Oxford City and Uniyersity. With 100 Illustrations 

after Original Photographs. In One Vol. »xs. net. 

Sketches, The Art of SZaking and Using. From the French of G. Fraipont. 

By Clara Bell. With Fifty Illustrations. as. 6d. 
Social England. A Record of the Progress of the People, By various Writcrs. 

Edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L. Complete in Six Vols. Vols. L (Revised Ed.X 

II., and III., X5S. each. Vols. IV. and V., X7S. each. Vol. VI., x8s. 
Some Persona Unknown. By E. W. Hornung. 6s. 
Spectre Gold. A Novel. By Headon Hill. Illustrated. 6s. 
Sports and Pastimes, Cassell's Complete Book ol Cheap Edition^ 3s. 6d 
Star-Land. By Sir Robert Ball, LUD., &c Illustrated. New and Enlarged 

Edition. Entirely Reset. 7s. 6d. 
Sun, The Story of the. By Sir Robert Ball, LL.D.. &a With Eight 

Coloured Platrs and other Illustrations. Cheap Edition^ xos. 6d. 

Technical Instruction. Edited by Paul N. Hasluck. Vol. L—Practical 

Staircase Joinery. Vol. II.— Practical Metal Plate Work. 2s. each. (Other vols. in 

preparation.) 
Thames, The TidaL By Grant Allen. With India Proof Impressions of 20 

Ma^ificent Full-pase Photogravure Plates, and many other Illustrations, after 

original drawings by W. L. Wyllib, A,R.A. New Edition^ cloth, 42s. net, 
Three Homes, The. By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. Cheaf 

Edition^ 3s. 6d. 
To the Death. By R. D. Chetwode. With Four Plates. 2s. 6d. 
Treasure Island. A Story of Firates and the Spanish Main. By R. L 

Stbvbnson. Illustrated. New Illustrated Eäitum, 6k Po^uiat Editi»%, ^ 6d 

PmpU* Editt^n, püper. 6d 



SfitiHomfnm Cüsstil A Comfan/s PuhHtniUm, 

Vnoto Ttomti OaUn. B/ Harriet Beecher Stowb. With npwards of xoo 
Original Illostimdoiu. Firn Art Bdiihn, 7s. 6(L 

"Vnloode": Tbe VülYAnal Telegrapliio PliraM Book. Pocket or Desk 
£didoa« ts. 6d. euch. 

ütalted Statei, OaaieU'B mstory of tlio. Bjr Edmund Ollibr. With 600 IIlus- 

tratiom. Threo Vols« os. cadi« 
UtatTttnal mstory, OuMlri. Profnselj Hlnstrated. Ckeap EditUm, In Four 
Vols^ 5Sa cadi; 

▼enoi, WIM or OUiorwlM. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 3s. 6d. 
Vlcat C61A, R.iu, The Ufo and Palntings Ol Illustrated. InThreeVols. ;f3 3S. 
VliioroftlieTwo-Honiod Alexander, Tue. By Frank Stockton. Illustrated. 6s. 
War and Peaoe, Memoriee and Studios ot By Archibald Forbes. LUD. 

Ckiaß Edittom, 6s. 

Wars Of Xb» Vineties, The. A mstory of the Warfiiure of the last Ten Tears 

of the 19th Century. Profosely illustrated. In One VoL, 7s. 6d. 
Westmlnster Abbey, Annais ot By £. T. Bradley (Nfrs. A. Murrat Smith). 

Illastrated. With a Preface by the Dban of Wbstminstbs. Ckeap Edition^ axs. 
Wild Blrds, Familiär. By W. Swaysland. Four Series. With 40 Coloured 
_ Plates in each. (In sets only. price on appBeadon.) 

WUd Flowers, Famülar. By Prof. F. Edward Hulmb, F.L.S., F.S.A. 

With 240 Colonred Plates and Deccriptive Text. Cktap Editim, In Six Vob., 3s. 6d. 
•adu 
WUd Flowers COÜeetlnir Book. In Six Parts, 4d. each. 

WUd Flowers Drawlng and Painting Book. In Six Parts, 4d. each. 

WUd LIfl» at Home: Eow to 8tu^ and Photograph It. By Richard 

Kkakton, FJS.S. Profhsely Illastrated from Photogrsphs, taken direct from 
Natore, by Chbxxt Ksaxton. 6s. 
WIndsor Casoe, The Ctovemor'B Guide ta Bv the Most Noble the Marquis 

OF LoRNB, K.T. Profusely lünstrated. limp cloth. is. Qoth boards, giltedges, as. 
World of ¥^t and Hnmour, OasseU's. with New Pictures and New Text 

Complete in Two Vols., 6s. each. 
With daymore and Bayonet. By Col Percy Groves. With 8 Plates. 3s. 6d. 
Work. The Illustrated Journal for Mechanics. Half-Yearly Vols. 4s. 6d. each. 
*Work''HandhookB. A Series of Practical Manuals prepared under the Direc- 

tion of Paul N. Hasluck, Editor of W&rk, Illustrated. Cloth, ts. each. 
World Of Wonders, The. VHth 400 Illustrations. Ckeap Edition, Two Vola, 

4s. 6d. each. 
VoOBg Blood. A NoveL By E. W. Hornuno. 6b. 

ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINRS AND PRACTICAL JOURNALS. 
The Qaiver. Monthly, 6d. 
CasaelVs Magazine. Monthly, 6d. 
JMtle Falks Magazine, Monthly, 6d. 
The Magazine of Art, Monthly, is. 4d. 
CaeselVs Saturday Journal. Weekly, id. ; Monthly, 6d. 
OhunM. The lünstrated Paper for Boys. Weekly, id.; Monthly, 6d. 
The New JPenny Magazine. Weekly, id. ; Monthly, 6d. 
Sunday Chimee. Monthly. 
Tiny Tote. Monthly, id. 

Work. The Journal for Mechanics. Weekly, id. ; Monthly, 6d. 
Building World. The Journal for the Building Trades. Weekly, 
xd. ; Monthly, 6d. 

The Oardener. Weekly, id. 
V Fuit ßm^icuUri #/ CASSELL & COMPANYS Monthly Berisl PubUcÄtions 

wiUheßnmd in Cassbll & Company's COMPLETE CATALOGUE, which may 
ba had at all Booksellers', or will be sent post free on appHcation to the PabBshers. 

CASSELL ft COMPANY, Lhutsd^ Lwi^Ut Hill, Umlm. 



Sikctiom frwi CtuseU A Companys Puhiieatiom. 
Bible Biographiea. Illustrated. is. 6d. each. 

The Story of Joseph. Its Lessons for ToHÜay. By the Rer. Cborgb BAmTON. 
The Story of Moses and Joshua. By the ReT. J. Telford. 
The Story of Judges. By tbe Rer. J. Wyclifpb Gbdcb. 
The Story of Samuel and Saul. By the Rer. D. C TOVBY. 
The Story of David. By the Rer. J. Wilix 



Bomans. ss.6d. 
OoloBsians, Thessoloniaiu, 
and Timothy. 3s. 

Titus, Fhilemon. Hebrews* 
and James. 3s. 



The Story of Jeeus. In Vene^ By J. R. Macdupf.D.D. is. 6d. 

BlUe, Cassell's Gninea. With ^ Illustrations and Coloured Maps. Royal 4to. 
Leather, ais. net. Persian antique, with comers and clasps, 35s. net. 

Bible Educator, The. Edited by E. H. Plumptrb, D.D. With lUustiations, 
Maps, &c Library Edition, Two Double Vols. 24s. 

Bible Dictionary, Cassell's Condse. By the Rev. Robert Huntbr, LL.D. 

Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

Bible Student In the British Musetun, The. By the Rev. J. G. Kitchin, 

M. A. Entirely New »nd Revised Editiert^ xs. 4d. 

Bnnyan, Cassell's Illustrated. With 200 Original Illustrations. 3s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 

Chüd'B Bible, The. With soo Illustrations. Demy 4to, 8^ pp. X50M Thousand, 
Cheap Edition^ 7s. 6d. SuPtrior Edition^ with 6 Coloured PJates, gilt edges, xos. 6d. 

Chüd'B Ufe Of Christ, The. Complete in One Handsome Volume, with about 
300 Ori^nal Illustrations. Cheap Edition cloth, 7s. 6d. ; or with 6 Coloured Plates, 
cloth, gilt edges, xos. 6d. 

Church Of England, The. A History for the People. By the Vcry Rev. H. D. M 
Spbncb, D.d., Dean of Gloucester. Illustrated. Complete in 4 Vols., 6s. each. 

Church Reform in Spain and Portugal. By the Rev. H. E. Noybs, D.D. 

lilustrated. as. 6d. 

Commentary for English Beaders. Edited by Bishop Ellicott. With Con- 

tributions by eminent Scholars and Divines : — 

New Testament. Populär Edition, Unabrldiped. Three V(^. 5& each. 
Old Testament. Populär Edition, Unabrid^ed. Five Vols., 51. each. 

Commentary, The New Testament Edited by Bishop Ellicx)tt. Handy 
Volume Edition. Suitable for School and General Use. 



Peter, Jude, and John. 9k 

The Bevelation. 31. 

An Introduotlon to the New 
Testament. as.6d. 



St. Matthew. 3S- ^ 
St. Mark. 3»- , 
St. liuke. 3S. 6d. 
St. John. 3s. 6d. 
The Acts of the Apostlea. 
3S.6d. 

Commentary, The Old Testament Edited by Bishop Ellicott. Handy Volume 
Edition. Suitable for School and General Use. 

Qenesis. 3s. 6d. | Levitious. 3s. | Deuteronomy. «. 6d 

Exodus. 3s. i N umbers. as. 6d. | 

Dor^ Bible. With 200 Full-page Illustrations by Gustave DorA. Populär 
Edition, In One Vol. 155. Also in leather binding. {Price on appltcaiion,) 

Early Days of Christianity, The. By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 
Library Edition. Two Vols., 34s. ; morocco, £9 ss. 
Populär Edition. In One Vol. ; cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ; tree-calf, 153. 
Chbap Edition. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Family Prayer-Book, Tha Edited by the Rev. Canon Garbbtt, M.A., and 
the Rav. S. Maxtw. With FuU-page lUustiatioot. New Sditwm, Cloth, js. 6dL 



&UcU&Hs/r9m Cassell A Companys FuhlUaHom. 

"Cbravai in tbe Bock ;" or, the Historical Accur^y of the Bible coniirmed by 
refierence to the Assyrian and Egyptian Sculptures in the British Museum and else> 
where. By the Rev. Dr. Samuel Kinns, F.K.A.S., &c. &c. lUustrated. Library 
EdiHoMf in Two Volomes, doth, with top edges gilded, 158. 

"Heart Chat^JL** A Series of Works by Eminent Divines. In cbth, is. each. 



Bf j PAthpr« By Ebe Ri^nt Ref. AjbtDQ Otudea, 

\i\c Üishpp w MuDtrCoL 

M^ £moiioti:iJ IJi-t'a* Uy fitcb. Oud^iEik, D.D. 

Ily {^rciivtli lu I>JTlafl Life. By Ihe Ker. 
IC^ AApirittici.iu. BytheKev.G. Btathnnv D. D. 



My Hereafter. By the Very Rer. Dean Bicker 

Stetlu 
My Walle with God. By tiie Very Rev. Dean 

Montsromery. 
Hy Aida to &e Dlvin« Uli». By the Vefy 

Rev. Dean Boyle. 
ICy Souroee of Stren^th. By the Rev. E. E. 

Jenkins, M.A. 
Ky Comftot In Sorrow. By Hugfa üfacaflUii, 



Htf]M to Bellet A Series of Helpfiü Manuals on the Religious Difficulües of the 
Day. Edited by the Rev. Teignmouth-Smorb, M.A. Canon of Worcester. zs. each. 

MUL&CLBS. By the Aer. Brownlow Kalt- | Thb Atonembnt. By William Oonnor 
land. M^ | JCacee. H J>., lata Arohbiahop of ^£. 

Ho]y Land and tbe Bible, Tlie. A Book of Scripture Illustrations gathered in 
Palestlne. By the Rev. Cunnincham Gbikib, D.D. Cktap Edition, CloCh 
gilt, 7s. 6d. Also Suptrior Editian^ with 34 Collotype Plates. Qoth gilt, gilt 
ed^Sy 10«. 6d. 

Ute Of Cbristk Tha By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar. D.D., F.R.S. 
Chsap Edition. With 16 Full-page Plates. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
PoptTLAR Edition. With 16 Full-page Plates. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
Lakgb Typs Illitstd. Edition. Cloth, 73. 6d. Cloth, füll gilt, gilt edges, los. 6d. 
Illustratbd 4to Edition. Cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

lUtin and Vesper Bella Eariier and Later CoUected Poems (Chiefly Sacred). 
By J. R. Macduff, D.D. With Frontispiece. Two Vols. 78. 6d. the set. 

MethodlBm, Side-Ugbts on tbe Confllcts of, During the Second Qoarter of 

the Nineteenth Century, z837-i852. Cloth, 8s. Chea^ EeUtion, Unabridged. 
Cloth, 3s.6d. 

H0M8 and Oeology; or, tbe Harmony of tbe Bible witb Bolence. By 

the Rev. Samubl Kinns^ Ph.D., F.R.AS. Illus. Library Edition^ los. 6d. 

Old and New Testaments, Flaln Introductlons to tbe Bocks of tbe. Con- 

taining Contributkms \iy many Eminent Divines. In Two Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 

naln Iiitroductions to tbe Books Of tbe Old Testament 336pages. Edited by 

Bishop Elucott. 3s. 6d. 

Flaln Introductionsto tbe Booksof tbe New Testament. 304pages. Edited by 

Bishop Elucott. 3s. 6d. 
Itoteitaatism, Tbe History ot By the Rev. J. A. Wylie, LL.D. Containing 

npwards of 600 Original Illustrations. Chtap Editicn, In Three Vob.« 3s. 6d. each. 

•'QülYer* Teaxly Volume, Tbe. With about 600 Original Iliostrations and 

Coloored Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. Also Monthly, 6d. 
St Qeoorge for England; and other Sermons preached to Children. Fifth 

Edttten, By the Rev. Canon Tbignmouth-Shorb, M.A 5s. 
8t Faul, Tbe LUto and Workof. By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., F.R.Sw 
Illustratbd 4to Edition, ts. 6d. 

Chbap Edition. With x6 Full-page Plates, doth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
Library Edition. Two Vols., cloth, a4S. ; calf, 43s. 
Illustratbd Edition, One V^, /x zs. ; morocco, £% aa. 
Populär Edition. Cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
8bortened Camrcb Services and Hymns, suitable for use at Children*s Services. 

Compiled by the Rev. Canon Tbicnmouth-Shorb. Enlar^ed Edition, is. 
** 81z Hnxidred Tears ; " or, Historical Sketches of Eminent Men and Women who 
have more or less oome into contact with the Abbey and Church of Holy Trinicy, 
Minories, from 1393 to 1893, and some account of the Incumbents, the Fabric, the 
Plate, &C. &C. By the Vicar, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Kinns, F.R.A.S., &c. &c 
With 65 Illustrations. 155. 

••Svndaj:" Its Origin, History, and Present OttUgatioiL By the Ven. Arcb- 
^^' iHiSSKTrDX.L. FifikS^HUmy-iu^ 



Selections front Cassell A Company" i PublicaHons. 

(Sburattonal tütorks anb ^tub^utis' ^anttals. 

Alphabet, Cassell's FictoriaL Mounted on Linen, with Rollers. 2s. 
Mounted with Rollers, and Varnished. 2S. 6d. 

Arlthmetlc :— Howard's Art of Reckoning. By C. F. Howard. Paper, is. ; 

cloth, 2S. Enlarged Edition^ 5s. 

Arlthmetlcs, The <* Belle SauYagre." By George Ricks, aSc Lond. Wkh 

Test Cards. {List on appUcatiotu) 
Atlas, Gassell's Populär. Containing 24 Coloured Maps. is. 6d. 
Blackhoard Drawlng. By W. E. Sparkes. With 52 Full-page lUustrations. 5s. 
Book-Keeping. By Theodore Jones. For Schools, 2s. ; or cloth, 3s. FoR 

THB Million, 2s. ; or clotJi, 3s. Books for Jones's System, Ruled Sets of, as. 

British Empire Map of the World. By G. R. Parkin and J. G. Bartholombw, 

F.R.G.S. Mounted or Folded. 25s. 

Ghexnistry, The Public SchooL By J. H. Anderson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Cookery for Bchools. By Lizzik Heritage. 6d. 

Dulce Domnin. Rhymes and Son^s for Children. Edited by John Farmer. 

Old Notation and Words, ss. N.B.— The Words of the Songs (with the Airs both 

in Tonic Sol*Fa and Old Notation) can be had in Two Parts, ä. each. 
England, A History of. From the Landing of Julius Caesar to the Present Day. 

By H. O. ArnoldForstbr, M.P. Revised Edition, Fully Illustrated. 5s. 
English Literatare, A First Sketch oi; from the Earliest Period to the Present 

Time. By Prof. Henry Morley. 7s. 6d. 
Euklid, GasseU'a Edited by Prof. Wallace, M.A. is. 
Endid, The First Fonr Books ot New Edition, In paper, 6d. ; doth, 9d. 
Farm Crops. By John Wrightson, M.R.A.C., etc. Fully Illustrated. as. 6d. 
Fonnders of the Empire. By Philip Gibbs. Illustrated. Cloth, is. 8d. 

Bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 
French, Cassell's Lessons in. New and Revised Edition, In Two P^tfts. 
Cloth, 2S. each. Complete in One Vol.. 3s. 6d. Key, zs. 6d. 

French-Exiglish and English-French Dictionary. 3s. 6d. or 5s. 
Galbraith and Haughton's Scientific Manuals. 

Aatronomy. 5s. Enoiid. Books I., II., HI. as. 6d. Books IV., V. . VI. 8S.6d. Mathematioal 
Tablea. 3s. 6d. Optica, as. 6d. Hydroststios. «. 6d. Algebra. Part I., doüi, «. 6d. 
Complete. 7s. 6d. Tides and Tidal Onrrents, with Tidal Cartb. 3s. 

Gaudeamus. Songs for Colleges and Schools. Edited by John Farmer. 5s. 
Words only, paper. 6d. ; cloth, pd. 

Geography, A Fractical Method of Teaching. By J. H. Overton, F.G.S. 

Vol. I.— England and Wales. Vol. II.~Europe. 6d. eack 

Geometry, First Elements ofEsperlmentaL By Paul Bert. Illustrated. is.6d. 
German Dictionary, Cassell'a German-English, English-German. Ckeat 
Edition^ cloth, js. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. 

German Reading, nrst Lessons in. ByA. Jagst. Illustrated. is. 

Hand and Eye Training. By George Ricks, B. Sa, and Joseph Vaughan. 

Illustrated. VoL I. Designing with Coloured Papers. Vol. II. Cardboard Work. 

3S. each. Vol. III. Colotur Work and Design. 3s. 

Hand and Eye Training. By G. Ricks, B.Sc. Two Vols., with i6 Coloured 

Plates in each. 6s. each. C»rdS fOr Class Use. Five Sets. zs. each. 
Historlcai Cartoons, Cassell's Coloured. Size 45 in. x 35 in., ss. each. Mounted 
on canvas and varnished, with roUers, 58. each. (Descriptive Pamphlet, 16 pp., id.) 

In Danger's Hour ; or, Stout Hearts and Stirring Deeds. A Book of Adventures 
for School and Home. With Four Coloured Plates and numerous lUustrations. Cloth, 
zs. 8d. Bevelled boards, as. 6d. 

Latin Dictionary, Cassell'a (Lattn-English and English-Latin.) 38. 6d.; 
half morocco, 5s. 

Latin Primer, The First By Prof. Postgate. is. 
Latin Primer, The New. By Prof. J. P. Postgatk. 2s. 6d. 
Latin Prosa for Lower Forms. By M. A. Bayfield, M.A. ss. 6d. 
Laws of Erery-day Life. For Üie Use of Schools. By H. O. Asnqld-Fovster, 
]i.P. n. Cd. 



SdtcHans front Casstü Jk Companys PublicaHons, 

UtttAFolks'Historyof Eng:laiid. By Isa Craig-Knox. Illustrated. zs. 6d. 

iffavtng of tba Home, The. By Mrs. Samuel A. Barnett. zs. 6d. 

Kap BnUding for Sobools. A Pracücal Method of Teaching Geography 

(England and Wales). By J. H. Ovbrton, F.G.S. 6d. 
MuilKirOllgh Bocks ;—AriUuaetio Bzamploa. ai* Franoh XzsMiMfl. ss.<d. TtwaaM 

Graauiuur. as. 6d, Gtomum Orammar. 3s. 6d. 
lUdhanios, Applied. ByJOHN Perry. M.E.» D.Sc.. &c. lUustrated. 7s. 6d. 
IfaeHanlCiB for Toang Beginnen. By the Rev. J. G. Easton, M.A. Cheap 

Edition, as. 6d. 

Medianlcff and lCa6hine Design, Knmerioal Bzamples in PraoticaL By 

R. G. Blaink, M.E. N§w Bditiim, Rtviudmud Enlar^d. With 79 Illus. as. 6d. 
MMric Oliarta, Cassäll's Approved. Two Coloured Sheets, 42 in. by 22)^ in., 
iUastrating by Designs and Explanations the Metrie System, is. each« Mountec 
with Rollos, 3s. each. The two in one, with Rollers, 5s. 

Hftdela and Ckounon OHJects, How to Draw from. By W. £. Sparkes. 

ninstrated. 3s. 

Models, Ckmimon Objeets, and OasU of Ornament» How to Sbade from. By 

W. £. Sparkbs. With 35 Plates by the Author. 3s. 

mtnral History Colonred Wall Sheets, OasseU's New. Consisting of z6 
subjects. Size, 39 by 31 in. Mounted on rollen and vamished. 3s. each. 

Otlleet Lessons from Natnre. By Prof. L. C. Miall, F.L.S., F.G.S. Fußy 
ninstxmted. New and EnUit^gtä Edition, Two Vols. xs. 6d. each. 

FliysiOlogy for Schools. By Alfred T. Schofield. M.D., M.R.C.S.. && 
. Illustrated. xs. pd. Three Parts, paper Covers, sd. each ; or doth limp, 6d. each. 

Foetry for Ghüdren, Gassell's. 6 Bocks, zd. each ; or complete in One Vol., 
limp doth, 6d. 

Fopnlar Educator, Cassell's. With Illustrations, Coloured Plates, and Maps 
in Colours. Cfuap Edition* In Eight Vols., 3s. 6d. each. Also at 5s. each. 

Readers, Cassell's ** Belle Sauvage. " An Entirely New Series. Fully lUus- 
trated. Strongly bound in doth. i^Liit on application,) 

Beader, The Citizen. By H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. Cloth. zs. 6d. ; also a 

Scottish Edition, doth, xs. 6d. 
Readers. OasseU's Olassical Vol. I.. zs. 8d. ; VoL IL, 2s. 6d. 
Reader, The Temperanoe. By J. Dennis HiRa is. or zs. 6d. 
Readers, Casseil's ' ' Higher Class. " [List on application. ) 
Readers, OasseU's Readabla Illustrated. {JJst on application,) 
Readers for Infimt Schools, .Coloured. Three Books. ±A, eadi. 
Readers, Geographical, OasseU's New. lUustrated. [List on application,) 
Readers, The Modem OeographicaL lUustrated throughout. {List on application,) 
Readers, The Modem SchoOL lUustrated. {List on application.) 
RoUtb An entirely novd System of leaming Freni;^ By J. J. Tylor. 3s. 
Round the Empire. By G. R. Parkin. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. the 

Earl op Rosbbbry, K.G. Fully lUustrated. xs. 6d. 
Senlpture, A Primer ot By £. Roscoe Mullins. lUustrated. 2s. 6d. 
ghakspere^s Plays for School Use. lUustrated. 9 Books. 6d. each. 
SptillDg. A Complete Manual o£ By J. D. Morell. LUD. Cloth, zs. Cheap 

Edition, Stiff doth, 6d. « 

Tetihnical Eduoat<nv CfasseU'a A New Cyclopsedia of Technical Education. 

with Coloiured Plates and Engravings. Comidete m Six Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 
Technical Manuals, OasseU's. lUustrated throughout. z6Vols., from 2s. to4S. 6d. 

{List frei on appücation,) 
Tedimology, Maunals ot Edited by Prof. Ayrton, F.R.S.. and Richard 

WoRMSLL, D.Sc, M. A lUustrated throughout {List on application.) 
Things New and Old ; or, Stories from Bngllsh History. By H. O. Arnold« 

Förster, M.P. Illustrated. Cloth. Seven Books, (rom 9d. to is. 8d. 

World of 0ur8,This. By H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. FuUy lUustrated. Cheap 

Edition^ 2S. 6d. 

Voung Citizen, The ; or, Lessons m our Laws. By H. F. Lester, B.A. FoUy 
Illustrated. ss. <Sd. Also issued in Two Parts ander the title of " Lessons in Our 
Laws." xs. 6d. eadi. 



Sehctions fram Casseä 4s Companys PublicahMs. 

I600hs für ^0utt0 $^0pb* 

Master Charlie. By C. S. Harrison and S. H. Hamer. Illustrated. 

Coloured boards. xs. 6d. 

Tlid Uaater of the Streng Hearte. By E. S. Brooks. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
WbTB and Other Whys ; er, Corioue Creatores and Thelr Tales. By S. H. 

Hamem. With Illustrations by Harry B. Nbilson. Paper boards, 3s. 6d. ; doth 
boards, 5s. 

Micky SEagee'8 Menagerie; or, Strange Anlmal» and tbeir Doinga. By 

S. H. Hamer. With 8 Coloured Platrs and other Illustratioos l^ Harry B. Nxilson. 
Coloured Boards, is. 6d. 
Two Old Ladies, Two Fo<di8li Fairles, and a Tom Cat. The Surprising Ad 
ventures of Tuppy and Tue. A New Fairy Story, By Maggib Browns. WUb 
Four Coloured Plates and Illustrations in text Cloch, 3s. 6d. 

Britain's Roll of Glory ; or, The Victoria Gross, its Heroes, and their Valonr. 

By D. H. Parry. With Kight FuU-page Illustrations l^ Stamlby L. Wood. 
Cfuap Edition^ Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Victoria Fainting Book for Uttle Folks. Containing about 300 Ullis- 

trations suitable for Colouring, zs. 
•<Little FoUcs" Half-Tearly Volume. Containing 480 pages of Letterpress, with 

Six FuU-page Coloured Plates, and numerous other Pictures printed in Cölour. 

Picture boards, 3s. 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
Bo-Peep. A Treasury for the Uttle Ooes. Yearly Vol. With Original Scories 

and Verses. Illustrated with Eight FuU-page Coloured Plates, and numerous other 

Pictures printed in Colour. Elegant picture boards, as. 6d. ; doth, 3s. 6d. 
Beneath fhe Banner. Being Narratives of Noble Lives and Brave Deeds. By 

F. J. Cross. lUustrated. Limp cloth, xs. ; doth boards, 2s. 
Oood Momlng ! Oood Night I Moming and Evening Readings for Children, by 

F. J. Cross. Illustrated. Limp cloth, zs. ; cloth boards, as. 
On Board the JSsmeraida ; or, MartinLelgh's Log. By John C. Hutcheson. 

Illustrated. Ckea/ Edition, zs. 6d. 
Notable Shipwrecks. Cfuap Edition. Revised and Enlarged^ Limp doth, i& 
Supertor Edition, With FuU-page Illustrations. as. 

Five Stars in a little PooL By Edith Carrington. lUustrated. 3s. 6d. 
Merry Oirls of England. By L. T. Meadb. 3s. 6d. 
Beyond the Blae Mountains. By L. T. Meade. lUustrated. 5s. 
Pleasant Work for Busy Fingers. By Maggie Browne. Illustrated. 2s. 6d 
Magic at Home. By Prof. Hof^man. FuUy lUustrated. 3s. 6d. 
Little Mother Bunch. By Mrs. Molesworth. lUustrated. New Edition, as.6d. 
The True Robinson Crusoes. 2s. 6d. 

Heroes of Every-day Life. By Laura Lane. lUustrated. 2s. 6d. 
Home Chat with cur Young Folks. Illustrated throughout 2s. 6d. 
Qlft Books for Young People. By Populär Authors. With Four Original 
Illustration« in each. Cloth gilt, zs. 6d. each. 
Hhoda's Beward. 



Jaok Marston's Anchor. 
Frank'« Life-BatUe. 



Tim Thomson*« Txial; or, **AU ia not Oold 

that GUttera." 
Buth'B Life- Work: or,*Vo Paina, noOaiaa.** 
TTnole WUliam'a Chargea. 



* Golden Mottoes" Series, The. Each Book containing 208 pages, with F^o' 

Full-page Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, as. each. 
"Foremost if I Oan.** By Helen Atteridge. 1 *«Honoar ia my Guide.** By Jcaaia HcHag 
•• /kim at a Sure Snd." By EmUy Scarchfield | (Mis. Adams-Acton). 

" CiOßS and Crown " Series, The. With Four Illustrations in each Book. Ciown 
Bvo, 256 pages, as. 6d. each. 



Beroea of the Indian Empire : or, Storiea of 
Valour and Victory. by Emest Foster. 

Tbrouffh Trial to Triumph; or, "The 
Boyal Way.*' By Madeline Bonavia Hunt. 

^*^pong.to Buffer: A Story of the Jewa. By 
ETWyBne. 

yiM and Bword: A Story of the Hngue- 
-■«ta. By ThoiBas AtcImt. 



Adam Hepbum'a Vo v : A Tala of Klrk aad 
Covenant. By Annie & Svaa. 

Ko. Zin. : or.The Story of the Lost ▼••taL 
A Tale of Early Cbrisciaa Daya. By Bmh 

MarshaU. 

Freedom'a Swords ▲ Stocy ^ th« Oayaaf 
Wallao« and Bmee. Or Ania & tivk 



StUctiom from Casuü dt l^mpanj^t Pubiicaikm, 

Tllme-«iiA-8ixp«iiiiy Booki for Toonif Peoiflfli With Original lUnstiatioiia. 
doch sUt, 31. 6d. eacfa. 

Thm AabeUion of lü Oaninffton. By 

L. T. Mbaob. 
Sold Oat of Sehool. By A. J. DuUeh. 
B«d &0M «ad TiffW LUy. By L. T. 

t Bnhflü Tifteen. By L. T. Meade. 

Tbe Ktng^ O omia*nd . ▲ Btory fior Oiria. 
B{f Mag!Kte Synriogtoo. 



▲ Sveet Oirl Gndaata. By L. T. Mm«« 
The White Souse at Zaoli Gow. By Sank 

Pitt 
P0U7. By L. T. MeMie. 
The Falaoe Beaotiftü. By L. T. Meadc 
"FoUov my Iieeder.** 
For Fortune ead Ol 
liOet Amon« White i 
A World of GMrla. By U T. MMda 



t Can also be had in extra doth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
Bofdu by Edvard 8. Ellia. Illustrated. Ooth. 2s. 6d. each. 



In Bed Indien Traila. 

irnerowninf a KinCi 

Two Boarftin Wyoming. 

Seoate and Comradee x or. 
- * Chief Ol the 



Teonmeeh, 
Shawanoea 



Klondike irnnete. 
Cowmen and Bustlera. 
▲ Strange Graft and ita 

Wonüerfyod Voyage. 
Pontiac, Chief of the 

Ottawas. A Tale of tbe 

Siege of Detroit. 



In the Daye of the Tloneers. 
The Phantom of the Biver. 
The Qreat Oattle TraU. 
Shod wlth Bilenee. 
The Path in the Bavine. 
The Hunters of the Osark. 
The Camp in the Konntaina 
Ned in the Woods. A Tale 

o< Eaxiy Days in the West. 
Down the Miaaiaaipiii. 
The Last War TraiL 
Ked on the Biver. A Tale 

of Indian River War&re. 



Footprints in the Fovwt. 
Th^ Bubber Htmtere 

(formerly Vp the TapaJoe). 
Ked in the BIooil Houae. 
r of Pioneer Life ia 



A Story of 
Kentucky. 



Tha Tonnff BanohorSi 
The Lost TralL 
Camp-Fiva and Wlgwan. 
Lost in the Wnda. 
r<4Bt in Bamoa. A Tale of 
AdTcnture In tbe NaTigator 



Islands. 



Tad; or. **G«tting Bven" wlth Him. 



BookB Ivy Edward S. EUia. Illustrated. is. 6d. each. 
A.«**« in tiiA gorortL I Wolf Sar the Indian. 



The Boy Hunters of Ken« 

tiiolqr 
BedFeather. 



Cusell'B Pictare Story BoOks. Each containing 60 pages. 6d. each. 



UtttaTslks. 
Bricht Btars. 
Vnrsoxy Joyii 
PofsPosy. 
Tiny Tales. 



I>aisy*s Btory Book. 
DoVs Btory Book. 
A2feotof8torieo. 
Qood-2f ight Btorles. 
Chats Cor Small Cliatterers. 



Auntie's Stories. 
Btrdie's Btory Book. 
Idttie Ohimes. 
ASheafofTsleo. 
Dewdrop Stories. 



XUiiBtrated BoOks for tbe 

lUustrated« 9d. each. 

Sright Talea and Fanny 

Plotarea. 
Uaxrj Wttle Tries. 
^tle Tales for Little 

Litae^§Mple and Their 

Talea Told Cor Simday. 
Bnnday Stories ioc Small 

Peooleu 
Bto^ee imd Piotnrea Cor 



LLttle One& CoDtaining interesting Stories. All 



Bible Piotorea Cor Boys 

andOirls. 
Firelight Stories. 
Soiüigixt and Shadau 
Bub-aHiub Talee. 
Jk'iue Feathera and FluHy 

Für. 
Sorambles and Sorapes. 
Tittla Tattte Talee. 
Domb Friends. 
Some Farm Frionds. 



Thoso Qolden Sande. 
LiUle Mothers and their 

Chiidren. 
Our Sohoolday Hoiua. 



Oreatorea Wild. 
Up aud Down the Oardaa. 
All Sorts of AdTentoroii 
Wandering Ways. 



f nr<w«g Story Books. All Uustiated, and containing Inteiesting Stories. 



Bunty and the Boya. 
ThoBoir of Blmdale. 
TiMivnaand Tangles. 
Tho Oookoo in the Bobin's 

xroat. 



Snrly Bob. 
The Bästory of FiTO Uttie | 
Pitohers. 1 

The Glanf s Cradla. 1 

Shag and DoU. 



The Oost of BevengSk 

Clever Frank. 

The Ferryman of BtUL 

BaRyKazwalL 



StUctiom from CatttU di Compat^s Publicßiiom, 



Blglito«&p«im7 Stor^ Bookai AU Illustf^ted throughout 



Tlirae Wo« Ulster Iia— Im. 

Vp fbe Xiadder. 

DIoICb Heroi «ad Other 

StoriM. 
The Chip Boj. 



Roeee flrom Thome. 
ralth*« FttCher. 



Jeff and lieft 

The Toanff Berrlnstoaa. 



' Through Vlood— Throogh 

Füre." 
The Oirl wlfh the Golden 

Iiooke^ 
Stoxlee of the Olden Tia& 



nioftraled Olft-tiooki for Boyi. Cloth, is. 6d. 

Wonden of BodUy ftreagth and BküL | WondcrfU 



BaUoon Aaocatii 



AUmms for düldmii With Full-page Illustrations. 31. 6d. each. 

The Album for Homek 8ohO(d« and Play. 1 Fiotnre Albnm of All Borte. 

Mj Own Album of ft*««^«''» | The Ohit-Ohat Albom. llhiitrafd. 



•* Wuit«d-~a King" Bertos. Ckeap BdUum. lUustrated. ss. 6d. eadi. 
Falrjr Talea In Other Lands. By JuUa | ^»SS^^^ri^J^^L^'J^^J^^^^.^ ^^ 
BoMn'sBidew By EQinor Dsrenport Adami. 



Kursexyl^mea to BIffhta. By Maggte 



Tbe "World in Piotnres" Serieik 
Zt. 6d. each. 
All the Bnssiae. 
Chats about Oermany. 
Feeps into China. 
The Land of Fyramids (Sgypt), 



lUustrated throoghoat Ckiap Bdiiiw, 

IOlimpses of Bouih Amerioa. 
The lästern Wonderlaxui C Japan). 
The Land of Templee (ZndUii. 
The Zsles of the Faoiflo. 



Two-Sbilling Stozy Booka. AU lUustrated. 
ICr.Biirke'sNiecea. I The Four OaU of the Tip- 

The Chlldren of the Conrt. ijtSJ fSuL» Bnnday Book. 



Poor If eUy-. 

In ICisohlef Affaln. 

Peggy, and Other Tales. 



Boom for the Utile Ones. FuUy lUustrated. 



Tue Snnday Sorap Book. With Several 
Hundxed Ulustratioo*. Boards, 3s. 6cL 

CasseU'B Bobizison Crusoe. With xoo 
lUustratioiii. Ooth, 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges. ss. 

Cassell's Plotorial Boirap Book. In Siz 
Book«. 6d.each. 



The Cid Fairy Tales. With Oiiglaal IBh- 

trations. Cloth, n. 
Caasell'B Swiss Family Robinson. Dk» 

trated. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; gilt edgei, 5s. 
The New **Little Polks" Painttnff Book. 

Containing neariy 350 Outline IllustraHons sdt* 

sble for Colourii^;. xs. 



The World'8 Workera. A Series of 
Authors. With Portndts printed on a 

John Cassell. By G. Holden Pike. 
Biohard Oobden. 

Uharlee Haddon Spurgeon. By G. Holden 
Pike. 

General Oordon. ^ « „ « w „ 

Sir Henry Havelook and Colin Campbell. 

Lord Clyde. 
David Livingstone. 



The Earl of Shaftesbury. ^^^ ^ 

Dr. Outhxle, Fatber Mathew. Slihu Bur- 
ritt, Joseph Livesey. 
Qeorge Müller and Andrew Beed. 



New and Original Volumes by Populär 
tint as Frontispiece. xs. each. 

Thomas A.Bdison and Samuel F. B. Kons. 
Sir Titus Salt and George Moore. 
Qeorge and Bobert Stephenaon. 



Charles Siokens. 

Handel. 

Turner the Artist. 



Sarah Robinson, Agnes Weston, and Mm 

Meredlth. 
Mrs. Somerville and Mary Carpenter. 
^t MS, tnly. 



••* TJu at«ve IVcr/u am mü0 I« kmd Thim in Om ^«/.. cloth, £iU tdgu, si. 



CASSELL d! COMPAAV, LUnited, Ludgate Hill, London; 
Paris, New York ö' Melbourne. 



Idttle falka' Hlatory of Enßland* By Isa Chäig-Kkox. lllustrated, is. 6d 
MulrlTig of tlie Home, The. By Urs. Samuel ä. Barrett« i^ 6d, 
Map Buildings for Sohoob, A Practitsd Method of Teachiag Geography 
(Eiigbnd and Waki}. By J. H. Ovbuton, F.G.S. 64- 

QTmmmiiT. », fid Oormiui dramicar, 3s. 6d. 
Meciiftaicfl, Applied By Jomn Pekry, M.E., D,Sc,^ &c, lUustratwi, 7s. 6d* 
MAOliaEilea for Youüg Begimiera^ ßy the R«v. J. G. EASTo^t^ M.Ä, C/ä<.3/ 

EdHicHi 3ts. öd. 

If^cliaiiic? and Uaciiiiia Deslgnit Nmneiloal Exampies In FrEOtIcal By 

R. G, OLAiNfi, ^[.E. Nfut Ediiimt, Rtvked mnd Et^^ar^gd. With 74 IllLiä. ss, 6d. 
Matrlc C71ia2'tBt CasbqII's ApprOTed Two Coloured SbeeU, 42 in. by ;^H in^ 
[llustnkttng by Dc^igas and Escplanations the Metrie Systtm. 15. eacb, Mouater 
With Kollers, js^ eacn. The two m one* with RoUers, 5a. 

Itodela and Common Ol^ectä^ How to Braw £ram, By W. £. Sparkes. 
KodMB^ Common Objacta^ «nd Casta of Ornament^ Hov to Sliada &om. By 

W. E* SPAKES5. With 35 Piatcs hy the Author* 3s. 

Ifatnral HlBtOTy Coloured Wall Bheeta, Casaeli'a New. ConshUng of 16 

subjficts. Slze, 39 by 31 in. MpunEcd Qv\ roll er s ijind T^^irntshCiL js^ eatüi, 

Ot^ect Leaaonä ttom Natura, By Prof. L, C. Miall, F.L.S,, F.G.S. Fnlly 

Illu^iratcd. Neuf and Mniat^d Edition. Tvro Vok is. 6d* cAciil 

Fhyulologfy for ßcbools. By Alfred T, ScHOFrELo» M.D., M.R.C.S., &c 

^ tllustrateil js. g>X Threc Parts, paper coverSt sd. each ; ot cloth litnp^ fid» euch. 
Po«try for Cbildr^n, Ci.BieU'au 6 Books, id. eaeh ; or complete in One Vol., 

Fopnlar Edncator, Cassell'fl, With Illusirations. Colourad Plates, and Maps 
in Cotoürs. Citfff/ Ediitpft* \n Eifitit Vola>, js. öd. «ich. Also at 5s, each, 

EeadeTB, Gasaell'a "Bella Sauvaga." An Entirely New Serien Futly lUus- 
tnated. SCfon^ly bound La clotli, {Lisi on aßfiifcatißn*} 

Bealar, Tüa Oltiaen- By H, O. Arnold- Forste a, M*P, Clotti, is, 64 ; siUo a 

Scoiiish Edkioii, doth, ts, 6d, 
Beadara, CasseU'i ÖUasicaL VoL t, is. 8d. ; VoL IL, ^. 6d. 
Beader» The Tömperauce. By J. Dennis Hird. is, or is. ßd, 
EeaderSi CaasaU 3 " Hlghor ClaBB.'" {Lisi qu ^ppliciilwn.\ 
BeadaiTfl, CasaaU'a Raadabla, lUustrated. {lAst an appiicaiwH.) 
Eeadere for Infant ScIiooIe, Colonred, Three Books. 4d. each. 
Beadars, GoögrapMcal, CasseU'a Kew, Illustrated. {List Qn appHcafim,) 
E«aaera,Ttio Modem GeograpliicaL liiusimted titroughoul. {ListmaßpiüaÜofi,) 
EaadOTB, Ttie Modern Scliool. lliwstmicd. [Ltii cn appiicaHün,) 
Eolit* An entirciiy novei System of learoing Fnendu Üy J. J. Tylor, 3s, 
Boand tlLO Emplr«. By G. R. Parkin, With a Preface by the Rl Hon, the 

Earl of Rossabry, IC.G. FuUy lUustrated. is. £d. 
Scnlptnr«, A Frlmer of. By E, Roscoe MuLLINS. lilustrated. as. 54 
abak5pera*B Plays for SchOOl trae. Illnstrated, 9 Books. 6d, eaclu 

ipalllig, A Conjplate Manual o£ By J. D, Morell, LL.D. Cloth, ra. Cheap 

Ediiiöii. Stiff clüLh, 6d, 
Teclmical Edncator, GoBSQll'a, A New Cyclopsedia of Technical Education, 

with Coli^urcd Fbte& s-ml Engravüigs. Cornpfet« m Six Vols^, 3£<6d. each. 

Tadinlcal Mannala, CaasallU Illustrated throughouL i6Vols,, from 35. 104«. 6d* 

{Litt fr ££ im appiicAtion^) 

Itchnology, MannalB ol Edtied by Prof. Ayrton, F/R.S,, and Recuard 

Wühaikll, D.Sc, ÄLA* lHustnated throug^tiiit. {List t/H a/'Ph'fntiait.) 

TMngra Kew and Old; or, Steiiea from EnBrllsti History» By H. O. Ahnold* 

FoifSTRRf M, P. lUuRtrattdn Qcith. Seven i^ook^T fröm ^d» lo is* Sd. 
World Of OuTB.Thlflv Ey H, O, Arnold-FöRSTER^ M.R Fvüly lllmmiicd. C*tfd/ 
Edifri^H, 3S, 6'L 

YDünfi Citizen, rae; or, Lessons in our l^wa. Bf U* Y.Vx.'^tisä^.^.K. ^^o&e^ 
lUmimtc± P5, 6d. AJso tssned In Two PmU üt^des ^t tvÄt ^'^1-*srtKfB.v\fwi:jsÄ 
Laws. " js, fid. cftch. 




£tght«en|>fiiuiy Btorj Booko. All Ulusuated throughout. 



t>lä^k'0 Hern; uid Otti»f 
^li» Okip Bor. 



F«ltht WeMäer. 

Bf liUid aad Bea. 

Jvtr And I^ft 

Th9 Yotm^ Berriiifftoa«, 



^Tha dlil wltii ttu C3ald«n 
9ts7i«s gf tu« Oldn Ttmi. 



IlluitrÄfc«4 dlft-twoto m Boyfl. Cloüi, la. 64 

AltroaiA for OhJldrta. With FuJJ^page lUustrmtiaiu, 3s» 6d. each, 

Tha Album Tor HüUA, »dli»^ AUd Flny^ 1 Plots» Alboni fif All Sorte, 
Kty Qwn Album af **><>■ *i- | Th9 abJLUOhAi Album. UliutTi 



''Wftilt«d^-^ SÜlir" fl«rl«B. TAirii/ Ediitm. Illusttaliid. ss. 6d. eacli. 
f ili-T ThIdb ta Otb^r Larnls. By JuUl [ Wwitad— ä Klo«» <»r» Oäw Man« «at tbA 



Tbt «World In Plülurea*' Baribal lUo^trated ihroughout CiUap MäiiUti. 

JO] tbs Euflftlu. 

Tii9 lAnd of PjFvglda (Berpt^ 



Qlimpa?« Df ioiath Am«rloa» 



TwO-SMlllSff Btcoy BoOka, All lUtistrated, 
aar, Burke*Ä IflBCök I ^^* l'oiir Oftti öf th* ITlp- 

THo CMldwn of thfl Court. j^tS^^J^P 6uiid«r Bflük. 



In Hiflalil«f A^al^ 
FeggT, mnd Otkw T*!«». 



BoqMS ror Ul9 Llttl« Omas, Fully lUustrated. 



TüB Sund KT »orip Book- . With Severai 

Kund red lliustiaEiuuA. Eaards, 3s. 6dL 
Cckisell^B Uoblndoa Cmaoe^, With lu 

C&fiiell'fl plii^tarial Sorap BoqIl Jo 5£x 



WIÜL Oi%^ai m«» 



7ba Old Pmliy TAlM, 
tiBtiöm, Clom, n. 

traEed. Ctptli, « td. j irilt «de«, s^ 
Tbe New "LiitTe FolK»" J^&mtlus- Boo^ 



TlM World^» Workem A Seriea of New and Original Volumes by Pbpiilar< 
AüthoPä» With Portraits priBted od a um u Fronüspiece. is^ each. 



John CABielh Uy G* Holden Hk*» 

Bi^ÜTfl CobdAii, 

L.hftTl«« Haddon apurffiH?n> By C HatEtsn 

Gasersl a«i:'doii. ^ „ .. -t^ ^ .. 

Lord Clydfi. 
Pavid liiTiÄgatone. 

Thfl Eurl of aiiirtaabBry* ^ ^ 

ritt, JoHipki L^iT^K^jr* 
aaoT^a MüU»r MUd iM^Jt&w E«edp 



Froinlispki 

Tlgoijn&a A.£dläan«n(jl Somiiol £*. B. 
SirTiEiMS&lt ajidG««rgB Moor«. 
George Ksd Bobart St«pb«n«Di:b 



Hjmdal^ 

Turner th» Artiit. 



BuTMh Hobü»oiL, AanM Weitoa« izid M 

Moreditb. 
Hr& Somer^rlUo and lfaf7 Catpaatsr 



««* TA« «i#(* ff^#rjtv %mH mSnHhtd Tjkrm 4h Om VißL, cUtM,rlä «^fftr, v- 




Fam^ Ntrw Vnrk 6* Mtlbournt 



This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine is incurred by retaining it 
beyond the specified time. 

Please return promptly. 
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